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BETWEEN ISSUES 


OVER THE YEARS, it has become something of a tradition 
to report in this space on NEw LEADER articles which have 
been reprinted here and abroad. But in recent months we 
have noticed another semi-related development: More and 
more, the pieces appearing in our pages are becoming topics 
of discussion in other publications. For example, you saw 
the following if you were reading: 

. .. Robert Bendiner’s report from New York in the July 
7 issue of the London New Statesman: “Professor Hans J. 
Morgenthau reflects, with an intellect of formidable pro- 





. . . Robert Parker’s “Trends” column in the July 8 issy 
of the National Review: “ ‘It is now painfully clear that the 
Negro’s relief from injustice is, and will be, directly pp. 
portional to his ability to embarrass and pressure the Guy. 
ernment during hours of international crisis.’ So wrote 
Negro journalist Louis E. Lomax in THE New LEaper [“The 
Unpredictable Negro,” June 5]... . But, except for rare 
lapses into candor on the part of commentators like Mp, 
Lomax, the revolutionary doctrine euphemistically called 
‘non-violence’ is still a mystery to most Americans. . 














































portions, a certain disenchantment with the performance of . .. Max Lerner in his June 12 column for the New York 

Washington’s new Brains Trust. ‘The intellectual does not Post: “I commend . . . the new and powerful analysis of 

need to have, and is frequently devoid of that quality which the Cuban invasion, written by Theodore Draper, and issued 

is indispensable in the statesman—practical wisdom,’ the as a separate supplement by THE New LEADER [ “Cuba and 
Professor writes in THE New Leaver [“Kennedy’s Foreign U.S. Policy,” June 5]. It sustains Draper’s record as the best n 
Policy: Failure and Challenge,” July 3-10]. ‘In the world balanced and sharpest reasoned historian of the Castro | 
of the intellectual ideas meet with ideas, and anything goes problem.” é 
that is presented cleverly and with assurance. In the political . .. Robert L. Heilbroner in his piece on “The Literature No 
world, ideas meet with facts which make mincemeat of the of Development” in the May issue of Harper’s: “Another — PI 
wrong ideas and throw the pieces in the ashcan of history.’ writer who suffers at the gap between [Eugene R.| Black's § me 
The hope is that both Kennedy and Khrushchev know a fact description and his prescription is Peter Ritner. . .. Ina res 
when they see one.” review of Black’s book [The Diplomacy of Economic De § 1, 
... “The Nation” section of the July 7 issue of Time: velopment| in THE New Leaver [December 12, 1960], he t 
“The Kennedy Administration’s ballooning advisory corps writes. . . .” Heilbroner then quotes Ritner’s review, and ig 
continued to draw criticism, and some of the most withering observes: “I cannot improve on Mr. Ritner’s words. . . .” hrs 
words of all came last week from a man with all the creden- We could go on, but space does not permit. And, if we — Wal 
tials for being a White House insider. Hans J. Morgenthau may indulge in a moment of immodesty, we think that what tha 
is director of the University of Chicago Center for the Study we have planned for the months ahead will make TE New § hee 
of American Foreign and Military Policy and one-time LEADER even more widely quoted and talked about. r 
(1949-51) State Department adviser in the Truman Admin- ha 
istration. Wrote he in the liberal New Leaver. . . .” Then Our cover, and the drawings accompanying the Berlin sag 
came a quote which ran for almost a full column. articles, are by Marius Sznajderman. ~ 
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Berlin —Three Articles 





|. Warning for East & West 


West BERLIN 

N West BERLIN resistance is never 

looked upon as a frivolous matter. 
Nor do the inhabitants of this city 
appeal for action by their country- 
men before weighing carefully the 
responsibilities and risks involved. 
They know that in any European 
cataclysm they would be struck down 
first. What follows, therefore, is a 
warning, not a threat—a warning 
that all concerned would do well to 
heed. 

Sometimes one gets the impression 
that there are people in both the 
East and the West who feel “fed up 
with the damned Berlin problem,” 
who are eager to get rid of it or at 
least take the sting out of it. But 
no isolated “solution” of the Berlin 
problem can remove the sting. There 
will be tension as long as the whole 
tity is surrounded by a Communist 
realm, even if Berlin itself is re- 
united. Not even international cor- 
tidor guarantees—desirable though 
they, too, would be—can prevent 
the Soviets from exerting pressure 
against this city; nothing can as long 
a Germany remains divided. Mos- 
cow enjoys a certain tactical ad- 
vantage here because of Berlin’s 
geographic position, and there is no 
escaping this fact. 

In these circumstances, the only 
relevant question is how much pres- 
sure will the Russians dare to exert? 








Witty Branpt, whose previous ex- 
clusive articles on the fluctuating 
Berlin crisis appeared in our issues 
of December 8, 1958, and May 16, 
1960, is the Mayor of West Berlin. 
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By Willy Brandt 


As long as our Allied friends are de- 
termined to provide a_ satisfactory 
answer to that question, the Com- 
munists will only be able to derive 
a limited advantage from West Ber- 
lin’s position. The balance will always 
be unfavorable to the Soviets in the 
end. 

Since the start of the cold war it 
has been demonstrated time and 
again that Berlin can be a source of 
unmatched difficulty for the Soviet 
Union. This is not only because 
Berlin contributes to the instability 
of an anemic East German satellite. 
It is because Berlin has become a 
rallying point for the Western democ- 
racies; here they can mobilize their 
moral and material resources, bury 
their differences and act in unison. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations have repeatedly redis- 
covered their solidarity in periods of 
crisis over Berlin, and nothing frus- 
trates Moscow as much as this sudden 
closing of the free world’s ranks 
precisely when it is banking on Allied 
discord. Yet the greater the crisis, 
the firmer the solidarity of the West- 
ern Allies is likely to be. 

Thus, the Communists want people 
to think that nothing will happen in 
Berlin or in Germany if Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev signs a 
separate peace treaty with his East 
German satellite. But by pretending 
to “recognize” the status quo in 
Germany, such a peace treaty will 
actually aggravate the issue of Ger- 
man reunification. Indeed, it will be 
far more difficult to deal with. this 
problem than it has been until now, 
with the four former occupation 


powers acknowledging that it is their 
responsibility to solve it. And it is 
a dangerous delusion to think that 
love of their country and the yearn- 
ing for national reunification can be 
torn out of the German people’s 
hearts. 

Of course, we prevent 
Khrushchev from signing a separate 
peace treaty with himself in his 
German “colony,” but we are obliged 
to warn what the consequences will 
be. Such a treaty will result in the 
claim that the boundary dividing 
Germany is inviolable, that it has 
become a frontier between two 
sovereign German states. Then, who- 
ever demands the reunification of his 
fatherland will be labelled, in Com- 


munist terms, a “dangerous revision- 


cannot 


ist and chauvinist.” 

At that point, we Germans will 
truly become active revisionists 
where the division of our country is 
concerned, We cannot and must not 
respect a borderline dividing our 
people as the frontier of a foreign 
state. We will have to seek ways of 
surmounting it. To act otherwise 
would be to live without self-respect 
as democrats and without faith in 
our rights as Germans. 

In this sense, our initiative as re- 
visionists can decide the life or death 
of democracy in Germany. German 
democrats in my own and in younger 
generations do not intend to repeat 
past mistakes; they will never buckle 
under as did democrats in the 
Weimar Republic. Freedom-loving 
forces in my country have woven 
the demand for national reunifica- 
tion into the fabric of their banners 





and they will not let this appeal fall 
into the hands of undemocratic ele- 
ments. The crucial national interest 
must never become the domain of 
Communists or neo-Nazi neutralists. 


T IS FOR the Soviet Union to de- 
| cide what it prefers in Central 
Europe: a people prepared to live 
in peace and understanding with its 
neighbors, seeking conciliation, or 
a people left with no choice but to 
’ By signing a 
separate peace treaty, Khrushchev 
will not serve the peace; until my 
country is united, my people will 
know no rest. 

Hence, I think it is of paramount 
importance for the Western Allies 
to insist more vigorously than ever 
that four-power responsibility for 
Germany as a whole cannot be af- 


press for “revision.” 


That would begin to happen the 
moment Allied authorities failed to 
respond to Communist interference 
and harassment of German traffic in 
the very same manner that they 
would defend the right of Allied mili- 
tary forces to travel between Berlin 
and the West. If Allied rights and 
obligations in this city do not cover 
the essential interests of the civilian 
population, the Allies will be unable 
to act as protectors, and they will 
cease to be considered reliable or 
adequate protectors. 

While this fact is probably ap- 
preciated, what many Western lead- 
ers may not yet appreciate sufficiently 
is the danger of severing or weaken- 
ing West Berlin’s relationship to the 
Federal Republic in areas that do 
not directly involve the normal traffic 
of persons and goods. The key issue 





fected by any kind of unilateral So- 
viet action. The national movement 
for German reunification must re- 
main wedded to insistence by the 
Western Allies on their rights and 
obligations to bring about such a 
reunification. 

By pretending to ameliorate an 
“abnormal” condition, recent Soviet 
proposals actually hope to separate 
the interests of West Berliners from 
the interests of their protectors. In 
other words, they aim at finally 
dividing this stalwart alliance. 


behind the resistance of Berliners to 
all “free city” and most interim- 
agreement proposals is the defense of 
our right to choose the currency- 
system we belong to. All the develop- 
ments here since 1948 have hinged 
on this historic choice: The blockade 
broke out on this issue, and the 
hope that encouraged the beleaguered 
population to hold out was built on 
the introduction of hard West Ger- 
man currency in Berlin. During the 
long years of unemployment and dif- 


ficult reconstruction that followed, it 





was again the Deutsche Mark Wes 
which assured Berliners that they 
could work their way forward to 
full prosperity as free men and 
women. 

Not only the confidence of the 
Berliners, but also the confidence of 
West German and of foreign jp. 
vestors emanates from the fact that 
West Berlin is an integral part of 
the Federal Republic’s economic sys. 
tem. West German currency is West 
Berlin’s staff of life; without it no 
one would invest in Berlin, no one 
would believe in Berlin’s normaley 
and hard-earned stability. 

Indeed, if nothing were changed 
in the status of West Berlin but its 
currency, if West Germany currency 
ceased to be legal tender and the 
city were given a currency of its 
own, within one year West Berlin 
would be depopulated and devastated 
both economically and morally, It 
would become a dead city. The Allies 
would not then be able to defend 
Berlin even if they had three divi- 
sions stationed there instead of 12; 
000 soldiers; there would be nothing 
left to defend. 

The Kremlin knows this. This is 
what lies behind the lure of its “free 
city” proposal. Dependence on West 
Germany currency is responsible for 
that minimum of economic and 
juridical unity which binds West 
Berlin to the Federal Republic today. 
Nothing can be subtracted from the 
things that fasten West Berlin to 
West Germany without encouraging 
the Communists to attack the cur 
rency core of that relationship. 

A final solution of the Berlin prob- 
lem must wait until the great power! 
to permit the German 
people to reunite their country. 
Meanwhile, Germans in West Berlin 
will set an example of reliability and 
self-control that should prove to any 
open-minded neighbor that Germans 
can safely be entrusted with the right 
to self-determination. At the same 
time, Berlin will remain an outstand- 
ing challenge to the alertness, the 
faithfulness to principle and the re 
liability of the West. 


are ready 
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By Daniel Schorr 


2. 


more excited about glamour than 
ultimatums, this is probably because 
they have lived with threats too long. 
To Berliners the cold war remains 
serious business, however, as the or- 
ganizers of this year’s film festival 
discovered when they chose to open 
with Peter Ustinov’s Romanoff and 
Juliet, a light-hearted spoof of the 


The Deceptive Mood 


West BERLIN 

F NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, in gen- 
| eral’s uniform and all, had come 
walking down the Kurfuerstendamm 
early this month, there is some doubt 
whether he would have attracted 
much attention. West Berlin was 
holding its 11th annual international 
film festival, and Berliners acted more 
besieging than besieged. Mayor Willy 
Brandt hailed the presence of the 
movie folk from 47 countries as a 
sign of solidarity with this outpost 
city, but the bobby-soxers and auto- 
graph hounds who haunt the hotels 
and whistle at the low-cut gowns 
seemed to have an interest not over- 
whelmingly political. 

Jayne Mansfield has been making 
bigger headlines here than Senator 
Mike Mansfield, whose activities, 
though less eye-catching, could con- 
ceivably have a more lasting effect 
on West Berlin’s future. It is true 
that the Montana Democrat, who has 
ideas about internationalizing Berlin, 
has not yet thought of visiting a 
kitchen dressed in a bikini, or of 
slashing in the fountain of a hotel 
courtyard. But Berlin and its future, 
top headlines elsewhere, took a back 
seat in Berlin itself to what one news- 
Paper called “the festival of the upper 
part of the body.” 

It would be deceptive, though, to 
think that the 2.5 million West 
Berliners are carefree. If they seem 
Dante Scuorr is head of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s news bu- 
reau jor Germany and Eastern Europe. 
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East-West contest. “Not for us!” 
headlined one paper, calling the pic- 
ture “a questionable joke.” And an- 
other called Ustinov’s effort simply 
“stupid.” 

It is easy to mistake surface calm 
for unconcern. There seemed re- 
markably little excitement, for ex- 
ample, early one recent morning, 
when some 4,000 U.S. troops sud- 
denly deployed around the American 
sector in a surprise alert. Machine 
guns were set up at key points, tanks 
rumbled through the streets, combat- 
clad soldiers took up _ positions 
around Tempelhof Airport. Such an 
exercise would have caused con- 
sternation in New York or Chicago. 
Here, it was taken as one of the 
facts of a rather uneasy life, a power 
display that was comforting rather 
than frightening. 

It was far from enough power to 
defend this city against the estimated 
20 Soviet divisions and the Kast 
German Army that surround it. It 
might be enough to help the local 
police cope with infiltration and at- 
tempts to incite riots. But Berliners 
are encouraged by the thought that 
if the small contingent of American 
troops should become engaged in de- 
fense of the city, other and more 
powerful forces would be engaged 
elsewhere. 

Like the front-line soldier, the 
Berliner tends to dramatize his own 
fate less than those far away on the 
“home front.” Not many citizens 
bothered to watch Premier Khrush- 
chev talking about them on television 


in his June 15 speech to the Russian 
people, though one of the dubious 
advantages of being surrounded by 
East Germany is the opportunity to 
tune in on Communist TV. And the 
West Berlin papers, as if sensing 
that their readers are more in need 
of being reassured than stirred up, 
give less attention to Khrushchev’s 
threats than to Western promises. 

West Berlin’s concern with its own 
fate is written in things that a casual 
visitor does not see at first glance. 
Traveling around the city, for ex- 
ample, one notices innocent-looking 
structures and piles of stones. These 
are part of the emergency stockpile 
that the city has been laying in 
since 1949, when the last blockade 
ended—a stockpile that now exceeds 
anything that any city has ever 
stored up. On 375 acres of open 
ground and in 150 acres of ware- 
houses, enough to make up a small 
town in itself, West Berlin has piled 
up three million tons of coal, and 
supplies of liquid fuel, cement, con- 
crete, food, medicine and even news- 
print. 

All in all, the provisions amount 
to $400 million worth of goods, and 
cost $25 million a year to store and 
guard. This stockpile would keep a 
blockaded Berlin going, at a reduced 
standard of living, for six to eight 
months. It has been carefully 
planned, divided between material 
to keep people going and material 
to keep the economy going. To main- 
tain morale and prevent mass unem- 
ployment, Berlin would go on filling 
orders and making goods, even 
though it could not deliver them im- 
mediately. 

Much thinking has also been done 
about which services would be con- 
tinued and which would be cut out 
during a blockade. Thus, the city 
fathers would not provide gasoline 
for pleasure driving, but they would 
keep street lights and neon signs 
blazing to preserve the symbol of a 
shining West Berlin in the gloom of 
East Germany, 

Municipal officials say that the six 
to eight months of grace could be 








critical. The Allies would not be 
under pressure to break through to 
Berlin immediately with an armed 
convoy. They might decide to do so, 
but they would not feel they had to. 
There would be time to warn the 
Russians of the consequences of their 
(or the East Germans’) action, time 
to organize and time for deliberate 
action. 


EST BERLIN'S desire to leave 
W::. Allies with time to think 
bespeaks a deep and abiding con- 
fidence that the West will act when 
the chips are down. There is some 
uneasiness, though, as to whether the 
city’s friends will know when the 
chips have started falling. 

It has been reported (though not 
supported by the official record, we 
are told) that in Vienna, President 
Kennedy left Khrushchev with the 
impression that America would not 
respond vigorously to Russia’s sign- 
ing a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany and turning over the con- 
trol of access routes to the regime of 
Walter Ulbricht. Only an attempt to 
interfere with access to Berlin would 
bring strong American action, ac- 
cording to this rumor. 

West Berlin officials think it over- 
sanguine to believe that after a peace 
treaty was signed, all the Allies would 
have to face would be an East Ger- 
man rubber stamp on transit papers. 
The have than 


Communists more 


once specifically said that a treaty 


would mean a lot more—a demand 
for the negotiation of written agree- 
ments with the East German au- 
thorities on possible 
closing of Tempelhof Airport and the 
undoubted closing of the Marienfelde 


access, the 


refugee reception center, 

This city knows that tanks could 
not start rolling just because a piece 
of paper had been signed. A lot of 
other steps could be taken, however. 
A first minor measure might be a 
ban on Western travel for East Ger- 
man officials, which seemed to irk 
them when it was tried out last 
autumn in response to Communist- 
imposed travel restrictions. 

In addition, trade sanctions could 
be imposed on East Germany that 
would really hurt. West Berlin would 
have to work things out not so much 
with the 
West German brothers, 
half-billion dollars worth of business 
a year with East Germany. They 
provide them not only with vitally 


Allies as with their own 
who do a 


needed steel and machinery, but even 
with equipment to jam Western 
broadcasts. The gulf between West 
Berlin and West Germany is reflected 
in a feeling prevalent here that this 
city gets less wholehearted support 
from the Ruhr than from Washing- 
ton and Paris. 

City officials believe that the West 
has been thinking of Berlin’s defense 
too much as a military problem and 
not enough as an economic and po- 
litical one. Military deterrents, they 




















reason, will tend to cancel each other 
out, and the issue will be decided by 
whether the West can muster other 
deterrents. Consequently, they feel it 
would be a fine idea to counter a 
blockade of Berlin with a blockade 
of the Baltic or the Dardanelles tp 
Soviet and East German shipping, 

Although the signing of a peace 
treaty has been set for the end of 
the year, not many people here be. 
lieve there will be much breathing 
space before then. At this writing, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is about 
to depart from Bonn for a Berlin 
visit, and there are rumblings from 
the East that his trip will be treated 
as a “provocation.” At the end of 
July, the All-German Evangelical 
Congress will be held here, and the 
Ulbricht regime has already clamped 
down restrictions at the Berlin sector 
border to prevent East Germans from 
attending. 

There are also indications that the 
Communists plan a major step for 
September, possibly using as a pre- 
text the rally of refugees and ex 
pellees from Eastern Europe that 
brought about the “baby blockade” 
last autumn. This year, it is thought, 
the East German authorities may 
close the sector border for good to 
keep not only East Germans but 
nationals of other East European 
countries from entering West Berlin. 

Ulbricht has already asked for the 
cooperation of other East European 
governments, presumably to try to 
disguise the real motivation behind 
cutting off personal access. And the 
Communists would have good reason 
for closing the border: The outflow 
of East Germans, now running 4 
4,700 a week (or one every three 
minutes), is expected to reach mas 
sive proportions by September, as 
the year-end crisis comes closer. 

Despite all this, the beaches of the 
Wannsee are crowded and the lights 
on the Kurfuerstendamm are bright 
at night. A tourist on a brief visit 
might think that the Berlin crisis 
exists only in the chancelleries of 
Moscow and Washington, and not im 


Berlin itself. But he would be wrong. 
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SLOW, SUBTLE and yet terrible 
A process is taking place in 
Washington. It’s as though a man 
arose from a good meal, carefully 
folded his napkin, stood for a moment 
letting anger and doubt and frustra- 
tion fill him, and then walked quickly 
next door and hit his neighbor full 
in the face. This happens every day 
in thousands of communities, and 
for what men call good and just 
causes, But to sit and watch it hap- 
pen to a nation is an eerie experience. 

To put it simply, America is 
getting its belly full of Soviet Russia. 
If Moscow gets rough over West 
Berlin, the pressures on the Ad- 
ministration to fight will be almost 
unendurable. 

The signs of the new mood are 
not the windy speeches of generals 
and professional Communist-haters; 
these are as much a part of the 
Washington scene as the crab grass 
that comes with the hot days in 
June. They are not the meticulously 
tough words of Lincoln White, the 
State Department spokesman; he can 
sty them in his sleep. They are not 
éven the suddenly sober face of the 
President when he repeats a warn- 
ing to the Russians at his press con- 
ference. 

The signs of the new mood are 
in the casual conversation of hun- 
dreds of officials, onlookers and cor- 
respondents. Take my friend John. 
For several years, he has been a 
Witty and savage critic of American 
foreign policy. “Liberation : 
brinkmanship vn > ee 

- sword rattling,” all were torn 
merrily to shreds, He believed with 
James Wadsworth, the former U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
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that the USSR genuinely wished to 
disarm, and that a new era of peace 
was being held back by a mysterious 
conspiracy between the Dulles broth- 
ers and unnamed West Germans. But 
the other day John looked up from 
his morning newspaper and _ said, 
“I’m getting damned sick and tired 
of the Russians. Yelling about peace 
as if they had invented the word, 
and sabotaging any hope for a nu- 
clear test ban, a Laos truce, and dis- 
armament. I say to hell with them!” 
Obviously, he was furious. He was 
like a man who finds that the new 
car he bought with such hope and 
faith won’t run. He was ready to 
hit someone. 

Or, take another friend, a usually 
jolly correspondent who told the 
press table, “We should have an 
armored division ready, and if the 
Communists stop a truck convoy, 
escort it through by force.” This 
comment can be multiplied all over 
Washington. It is not that West Ber- 
lin itself is so terribly important; 
it is that the city has become a 
symbol. The West has suffered a 
series of setbacks; it has retreated 
itself only to find Soviet Russia as 
obdurate as ever and Nikita Khrush- 
chev chuckling about the “tired run- 
ner,” meaning us. The Berlin pres- 
sure was a kind of last straw, as 
President Kennedy indicated at his 
press conference. A general feeling 
has developed that the United States 
must prove to Khrushchev and the 
world that it is not a spent runner, 
and Berlin affords a likely test. 

There is a violence latent in the 
American people; when we become 
angry we use our fists or kick or 
slap. This is something that the 


3. Americans Are Fed Up 


USSR, for all its elaborate intelli- 
gence system, does not understand. 
It looks upon us through the eyes 
of Communist dogmatism: -the fat, 
overfed, lazy, big-yak, no-action 
America. But there is a point where 
this abruptly changes, and one can 
feel this in Washington today. 

In recent weeks, two Senators have 
reacted to this process with troubled 
words, Senator John Sherman Cooper 
(R.-Ky.), former Ambassador to 
India, recommended that the Presi- 
dent create a consultative committee 
on Berlin. It would include the two 
former High Commissioners to Ger- 
many, General Lucius Clay and John 
McCloy; two former Ambassadors to 
Germany, Dr. James Conant and 
David Bruce; two former Secretaries 
of State, Dean Acheson and Christian 
Herter; and Congressional leaders. 
Senator Cooper added: 

“I think every aspect of our policy 
about Germany and Berlin ought to 
be considered and reviewed in the 
days ahead. This does not contem- 
plate any appeasement. It means 
that our Government performs its 
highest function when it considers 
all the possibilities which can be 
undertaken to serve our basic prin- 
ciples and yet to avoid, if we can 
honorably do so, outright conflict— 
conflict which could develop into a 
thermonuclear war. . . . I think it 
would be much better, before we 
come to [the point of a Soviet peace 
treaty with East Germany], to con- 
tinue to talk to Russia about our 
rights of access, and to ascertain 
what ideas Russia has now about 


such rights of access if she should 


treaty with East Ger- 


” 


make a 
many. 





Earlier Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.), Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in answer to calls for a hard policy, 
remarked: “What these voices are 
saying is that the United States is 
the strongest country in the world, 
and should not hesitate to commit its 
strength to the active defense of its 
policies anywhere outside the Com- 
munist empire. This is a dangerous 
doctrine; nothing would please Com- 
munist leaders more than to draw the 
United States into costly commit- 
ment of its resources to peripheral 
which the principal 
Communist powers are not them- 


struggles in 


selves directly involved.” 

Then Fulbright spoke of the para- 
military operations which, it is 
known, interest President Kennedy 
and his new military advisor, Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor. He said: 

“It is suggested with some fre- 
quency that U.S. policies would be 
improved by an infusion of the more 
mischievous tactics employed by the 
Communists; that with some applica- 
tion we could beat the Communists 
at their own game. This, I think, 
totally misses the point, and the real 
nature of our struggle. The fact is 
that our greatest strength-—indeed 
our greatest asset in the strugele— 
is that ours is a permissive system. 
challenged by one that is totalitarian. 
Our system guarantees certain basic 
rights to the individual, and it is 
these that made the United 
States the focus of man’s best hope 


have 


of a way of life that is consistent 
with his quest for freedom and 
dignity. 

“It is not our affluence, or our 
plumbing, or our clogged freeways 
that grip the imagination of others. 
Rather, it is the values not only of 
liberty and individual freedom, but 
also of international peace, law and 
order, and constructive social pur- 
pose. When we depart from these 
values we do so at our peril. . . 
If we are faithful to our own values. 
while following an intelligent, cou- 
rageous and consistent line or policy, 
we are likely to find a high measure 


of the support we seek abroad. But 
if we fail our own values and ideals, 
ultimately we shall have failed our- 


ory 


selves... . 


RESIDENT KENNEDY and his ad- 
sors are involved in a very 
delicate operation, much like trying 
to cross a rushing stream on sub- 
merged stones. First, it must put on 
a show of strength and united opinion 
which will convince the USSR that 
it would be unwise to force the Berlin 
issue, The danger, which the Presi- 
dent recognizes, is that this may set 
the nation to clamoring for a show- 
down with the Soviets. There is a 
danger, too, of alarming world 
opinion, which is beginning to roll 
away from the USSR in some shock 
at its new isolationism. A significant 
omen is a comment in Sweden’s 
Svenska Dagbladet: “A comparison 
between the firm and reserved state- 
of State 


Rusk and the threatening and ag- 


ments of U.S. Secretary 


gressive statements of Khrushchev 
shows who is responsible for the 
tightening of the present situation.” 

Second, the Administration must 
make a_ painstaking search for 
Khrushchev’s motives. Is this just the 
usual coo and spit tactic? Or, are 
forces bending the Soviet Premier’s 
arm? Moscow is under bitter attack 


from Peking for “appeasement,” and 


FULBRIGHT: PLUMBING OR VALUES? 


undoubtedly this dirty word is being 
used by Khrushchev’s opponeng 
elsewhere in the Communist blo. 
The Washington Post has publishe 
a London dispatch claiming tha 
Khrushchev has sent a secret memor. 
andum to several foreign Communis 
parties accusing Chinese Party bog 
Mao Tse-tung of “disloyalty . , 
subversive agitation . . . incitement 
to world war.” 

Russia is also in something of an 
economic and agricultural crisis, 
This has taken Khrushchev outside 
of Moscow for a series of long and 
tiring trips to the provinces. In his 
speeches, he has admitted pressures 
for more and better housing and con- 
sumer goods, as well as food shott- 
ages and industrial production lags, 
He scarcely mentioned foreign policy, 
and then only to reassure his audi- 
ences of his alleged desire for peace 
and disarmament. The USSR, too, is 
having considerable trouble keeping 
up with its foreign aid commitments, 
and Russian discontent over ship- 
ments of goods overseas while the 
Soviet people are in need has been 
the subject of several lengthy te f 
ports from the American Embassy § 
in Moscow. 

Third, Washington must try to 
determine exactly what the Russians 
Berlin. One educated 
guess is that the Communist tactic 
will be “nibbling.” A truck convoy 


will do on 


will be stopped, and the drivers told 
a bridge ahead has washed out. A 
railroad will be halted with word of 
an accident at the next crossing 
East German planes will hold target 
practice in the main air lane. The 
aim presumably will be to discourage 
the growing industry in West Berlin 
and demoralize inhabitants by con- 
stant harassment of shipments. 
Finally, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion is searching for a number of 
alternatives, including military a 
tion, on which the United States 
Britain and France can agree. Meat- 
while, the angry man watches the 
scene clenching and unclenching his 
fists. He, the average American, may 
dumbfound the world and himself 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Fine New 
German History 


HAVE ALREADY paid my respects 
| in this space to the University of 
Michigan series, History of the Mod- 
ern World. The newest volume in the 
set, Germany, by Marshall Dill Jr. 
(456 pp. $8.75), has all the virtues 
of its 15 predecessors. These books 
are just the sort to suit the needs 
of modern man—diplomats, lawyers, 
teachers. There ought to be a copy 
of the whole series in every school 
library. 

Dill’s history of Germany is fore- 
shortened in such a way as to make 
for a rapid, attractive and yet pithy 
narrative. Three short chapters take 
us from Tacitus and Arminius 
(called “Herrmann”) to the 18th 
century, and six solid chapters are 
devoted to the life and death of 
Hitler and Nazism. In_ rapid-fire 
fashion, the whole long and compli- 
cated history of Germany is covered, 
with the most emphasis given to 
those features which have deposited 
the most vexatious problems on the 
modern world’s doorstep. In the end, 
the reader faces the two Germanies, 
with Russia and the West pulling in 
opposite directions. Germany is once 
again a world problem. 

A short history of Germany in- 
evitably involves simplifying many 
complicated elements and _ passing 
judgment on whole complexes of 
problems. How could a country re- 
main so backward in some respects 
and become so progressive and really 
first-class in others? How could it 
be so enterprising in industry and 
yet so stupid in politics as to fall the 
Willing victim of Adolf Hitler? How 
could both Britain and France leave 
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Germany behind in every sort of 
political achievement? 
part in the two great World Wars 
leaves many other questions to be 


Germany’s 


answered as well. 

It must often have been difficult 
for the author of this fine volume to 
maintain a scholarly, balanced view. 
Not long ago the Germans were our 
enemies and the despicable Hitler 
was their spokesman. But it must be 
said to Dill’s credit that he guides 
us through the most difficult pas- 
sages of Central European affairs 
with a cool and even sense of justice. 
In dealing with both Nazis and Com- 
munists he maintains an admirable 
and even temper, no small achieve- 
ment in the light of 20th century 
history. 

Our author does not set himself 
up as a historical philosopher. The 
nature of German Socialism, German 
Communism, Nazism, German _re- 
ligion and German industry all in- 
vite the theorist to look for sweeping 
historical causes. But Dill sticks 
doggedly and cheerfully to his 
knitting, telling his story of political, 
military and social affairs as it goes 
on from age to age. 

Not that Dill’s work lacks ground- 
ing in historical theory. He begins 
his volume with these sentences: 
“Germany is today the country of the 
middle. The very fact that she is 
currently divided into two states, one 
influenced by the West and one by 
the East. underlines this statement.” 
And near the end he writes: “She 
has come an astonishingly long way, 
much farther than anyone in 1945 
would have dared to predict. In a 


world so torn with strife as the 
world of 1961, it is extremely en- 
couraging to be optimistic about any 
segment of it.” 

As the narrative nears the end, 
the center of interest inevitably 
shifts. Poor Germany is drawn and 
quartered by the contending East and 
West. And the point at issue becomes 
the cold war of industry and ideas. 

For nearly 2,000 years Germany 
has been pulled in opposite direc- 
tions by Eastern and Western powers. 
When the ancient Teutonic tribesmen 
defeated the Romans, they created 
the first division into East and West. 
And ever since then, in the time of 
Charlemagne, during the Reforma- 
tion, in the so-called Revolution of 
1848, at the time of the Weimar 
Republic—again and again the Ger- 
mans were torn between the progres- 
sive and democratic ideas of the 
West and the brutal and conservative 
instincts of the Eastern and Central 
areas, 

When Hitler came along, striding 
in his jackboots, he seemed to sym- 
bolize all of the backward cruelty 
of the East. Again the lower layers 
of the German population seemed to 
have won the mastery. Once more 
it took a whole array of powerful na- 
tions to overthrow one 
Then, to the surprise of some but 
not of all, the Russian Communists 
quickly but smoothly shifted parts 
and took over the role of the ancient 
The age-old 
game continues. 

We still have two Germanies. The 
Russians, with all their pretenses of 


country. 


oppressors. political 


Communism and democracy, have 
beaten the people of the East down 
to their old status. In the West, on 
the contrary, the people are living 
as free as Westerners elsewhere. 
Fortunately, too, they are living in 
real Western prosperity. Here we 
have, as in a mirror, two Germanies. 
two civilizations, two ways of life in 
dramatic contrast—with eager refu- 
gees rushing from East to West. 
Speaking of the West, Dill concludes: 
“One can afford at least moderate 
optimism.” 








WHY RUSSIA WANTS 





NEW U.S. A-TESTS 


By Denis Healey 


LonpDon 
Y FAR the most depressing feature 
b of this somber political year 
has been Russia’s behavior at the 
tri-power Geneva test ban talks. The 
deadlock is now complete and the 
world knows that the responsibility 
for it lies wholly with the Soviet 
Union. If Nikita Khrushchev had 
deliberately aimed to undermine the 
position of those who believe that 
Russia recognizes a common interest 
with America in ending the arms 
race and stopping the spread of 
atomic weapons, he could scarcely 
have succeeded more completely. 

When the Geneva talks resumed 
in March the American delegation 
offered substantial concessions on all 
six of the points which were still at 
issue. For weeks the Soviet delegate, 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, refused to 
comment, and when he finally broke 
his silence it was to reject the West- 
ern concessions out of hand and to 
raise entirely new obstacles of his 
own—notably, the demand for a 
“troika” in the council responsible 
for administering the agreement, 
which would give the Soviet Union 
a running veto on the activities of 
the inspection teams. 

True, there were ambiguities in 
Tsarapkin’s about the 
work of these teams, and some West- 
have tried to find 
grounds for hope. But Khrushchev’s 
June 15 speech to the Russian people 
was unequivocal: “Control over the 
observance of a nuclear test ban 
treaty must be exercised with the 
participation of representatives of the 
three existing groups of states—and 


statements 


ern observers 


at that, the representatives of these 
three groups of states may adopt only 
agreed decisions.” 

As if this were not enough, the 
Kremlin has also insisted that in- 
spection not actually commence until 
four years after the test ban treaty 
has been ratified. This would extend 
the present uncontrolled moratorium 
on tests to a total of at least seven 
years. Khrushchev’s recent speeches 
make it clear that he no longer sees 
much advantage in a test ban agree- 
ment as such: “It would not be some 
kind of a dam to bar the way to an 
arms race.” The Russian Premier has 
reversed the previous Soviet position 
and now insists that a test ban must 
be conditional on other disarmament 
measures. 

The motives behind this funda- 
mental change of Soviet policy re- 
main obscure. It may be that when 
the Russian leaders came to examine 
the extent of inspection required to 
police a test ban they decided that 
the gains in disarmament were not 
worth the losses in secrecy. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, one of President Kennedy’s 
chief scientific advisers, argued along 
these lines 
Daedalus. 


in a recent issue of 

There is also a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that a major 
factor behind the change is Soviet 
reluctance to seek China’s adherence 
to a test ban treaty at this time. 
The United States and Britain as yet 
have not the slightest idea how to 
obtain the adherence of President 
de Gaulle to an agreement; and it 
has always been agreed that a three- 
power treaty must lapse unless it is 





signed by all future nuclear power, 
But if this is so, it is still surprising 
that Khrushchev did not seek greate 
propaganda advantage from the r. 
cent French atomic tests. In his June 
15 speech, in fact, he went out of 
his way to explain to his television 
audience in the Communist bloc tha 
“General de Gaulle says that he 
wants to have his own nuclear arms 
so as to enable France to conduc 
an independent policy.” 

In any case, there is increasing 
reason to believe that either Russia 
or China or both want to carry out 
atomic weapons tests in the near 
future, and that they hope to provoke 
the U.S. into resuming tests first so 
as to divert the odium from them. 
Khrushchev has given formal 
that he will start testing a 
of new Soviet weapons the 


selves. 
notice 
series 
moment America breaks the existing 
moratorium. At one stage, Tsarapkin 
went so far as to say that even an- 
other test by France would open the 
door to Soviet tests. 

Russia’s evident desire to resume 
testing should weigh heavily with 
President Kennedy, it seems to me, 
in the agonizing decision he now 
faces on America’s test policy. He is 
already under strong public pressure 
to resume tests. One can concede 
case for smaller warheads to increase 
America’s effective missile strength, 
although the passion for tiny battle 
field atomic weapons seems self-de- 
feating, particularly since the Rus 
sians are likely to respond to the us 
of a 10-ton atomic weapon against 
their forces with a 20-kiloton weapon 
against ours if that is the smallest 
they happen to have available. As 
for the neutron bomb, even if it 
proved to be feasible in five or ten 
years time it is difficult to see what 
it could add to prospective American 
strength either for deterrence or de 
fense, although it might seem the 
best investment for countries which 
have not yet entered the nuclear arms 
race. 

The American test lobby argues 
that the U.S. could disarm criticism 
by testing underground, which would 
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eliminate fall-out, and that Russia 
may in fact have been carrying on 
underground tests throughout the 
Geneva negotiations, since there is 
no sure way of detecting them. But 
though the feasibility of under- 
ground tests is now admitted, it is 
doubtful whether America 
would find that the stupendous cost 
involved could be justified by the 
result: For one thing, testing condi- 
tions would differ greatly from the 
conditions of operational use. It is 
conceivable that Russia has clandes- 
tinely exploded several bombs under- 
ground, but American intelligence 
must be worse than its severest 


even 


critics maintain if no hint of such 
tests has reached the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Large numbers of 


personnel would be involved in 
underground tests and it would be 
dificult to disguise the colossal ex- 
cavations required. 

In this respect, it is surely signifi- 
cant that Khrushchev has not said 
his tests will be underground, even 
if the U.S. holds underground tests, 
despite the propaganda advantage of 
doing so. The economic cost and 
technical difficulty of underground 
tests may not be his only reasons. 
It is equally possible that the Soviet 
leader wants to test his new weapons 
above ground not so much to give 
his generals and scientists knowledge 
of how they work, as to derive po- 
litical benefit from revealing their 
nature to the outside world. 

Khrushchev has always understood 
better than his Western rivals that 
the main value of atomic weapons 
lies in their political impact during 
peacetime rather than their military 
eflect in war. As Joseph Alsop has 
suggested, the Soviet Premier may 
well wish to demonstrate his new 
atomic weapons in public in order to 
strengthen his diplomatic hand dur- 
ing the crisis he threatens over 
Berlin, Khrushchev might deliberate- 
ly weaken Kennedy’s position against 
the American test lobby so as to 
escape the penalties he would incur 
from world opinion if Russia were 
the first to resume testing. 
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If this is true, President Kennedy 
would be wise to wait at least until 
the end of the year before permitting 
the resumption of U.S. tests. Ameri- 
can resumption before the Berlin 
crisis reaches its peak could play 
straight into Khrushchev’s hands. 

Moreover, although informed 
world opinion might appreciate the 
motives for a resumption of Ameri- 
can tests, any U.S. initiative of this 
nature would make more impact on 
uninformed opinion than all the 
Soviet obstructiveness in the Geneva 
negotiations. This would rob the 
West of an immensely strong posi- 
tion in the battle for the uncommitted 
world, just at the moment when the 
West needs all the support “it can 
muster for the critical debates in the 
next United Nations session. 

So far Khrushchev’s campaign to 
introduce the “troika” system into 
the United Nations Secretariat has 
won little sympathy from the un- 
committed countries whose support 
is indispensable for its success, Any- 
thing which in Afro-Asian eyes tends 
to put America and Russia morally 
and politically on the same level helps 
to create the image of a _ world 
divided permanently into three 


separate groups. Such is the under- 
lying rationale of the Soviet “troika” 
proposal. 

From this point of view, the so- 
called “double standard” of judg- 
ment so often applied by the un- 
despite _ its 
obvious injustice, is an asset to the 
West. One of President Kennedy’s 
graver errors during the Cuban ad- 
venture was his attempt to justify 
possible American intervention by 
the precedent Russia set in Hungary. 

The real case for an American 


committed countries, 


resumption of tests, in my view, de- 
pends less on the presumed military 
advantages than on the need to con- 
vince Khrushchev that he cannot rely 
on getting what he wants for nothing, 
and that when Kennedy threatens a 
specific response to Soviet intransi- 
gence on a specific issue, he means 
what he says. The point to be estab- 
lished is that a disarmament agree- 
ment must depend on effective con- 
trol and that without effective con- 
trol Khrushchev will not get the 
West to disarm. 

Whether this argument is held to 
be decisive will depend largely on 
whether in the total world political 
context it is more important for the 
U.S. to gain and hold the confidence 
of the uncommitted countries or to 
convince the Communist bloc that 
its patience is not unlimited. Oddly 
enough, it is the same problem that 
Khrushchev himself has been facing 
during the past three years over 
Berlin. Until now, Khrushchev has 
made his judgment of priorities clear 
by continually postponing the im- 
plementation of specific threats 
which he made initially under a 
specific time limit. 

Faced with a similar dilemma in 
the test ban talks, President Kennedy 
would be wise to show the same kind 
of patience and not resume testing 
immediately. The most important 
and difficult problem for Western 
diplomacy in the next few years will 
be to demonstrate its firmness against 
Soviet intransigence in ways which 
attract rather than repel the sym- 
pathy of the uncommitted peoples. 











France’s 
Unsettled Summer 


By Ray Alan 


Paris 
66 ENERAL OUTLOOK for the 
G summer: unsettled,” say 
the meteorologists. Political pundits 
agree. The horizon is already over- 
cast and even the Tour de France 
is having to fight for its headlines. 
Normally at this season the French 
scene is dominated by 100 or more 
dusty masochists on bicycles who 
pedal day after day, for the better 
part of a month, over torrid plain 
and frigid mountain pass. The race 
is a commercial rather than a sport- 
ing event, and not much cleaner than 
boxing, but Frenchmen love it. High- 
way traffic is halted for the Tour, 
peasants leave their fields to watch 
it, cooks abandon their kitchens. 
The delights of the Tour fade into 
those of the grandes vacances, Every 
employed person is entitled by law 
to three weeks’ vacation with full 
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pay: and, as firm after firm closes 
down, Paris and other inland cities 
are all but abandoned to foreign 
tourists. A boy with an air-rifle and 
a good dog could stage a coup in 
August. 

Under the Fourth Republic, politi- 
cians and editors of Left and Right 
observed a truce from early July to 
mid-September. A Premier who sur- 
vived the first week of the Tour 
could put his feet up and think about 
taking a vacation himself. But those 
were what many thoughtful French- 
men are beginning—wryly if not yet 
nostalgically—to call “our years of 
stability.” In place of the calm, 
ritualized, generally predictable par- 
liamentary crises of the Fourth Re- 
public, the Gaullist interregnum has 
brought France violence, conspiracy 
and uncertainty. 

As summer took off its tie and 
rolled up its sleeves, General de 
Gaulle’s “strong” Government, armed 
with dictatorial emergency powers, 
was granting public servants who had 





just held a token strike pay increases 
which they had failed to obtain jn 
two years of peaceful negotiation, 
It also was hurriedly trying to ap. 
pease peasants who had blocked im. 
portant national highways, halted 
trains, cut power and telephone lines, 
battled with security police and 
gendarmes, and hanged Premier 
Michel Debré in effigy. And it was 
handling the officers who had taken 
part in the spring mutiny in Algiers 
with considerate leniency for fear of 
upsetting the Army—while rumors 
were again circulating of an impend- 
ing putsch, to be set off in Paris 
this time, not indiscreet Algiers, 
Officials of the Ministry of the 
Interior were debating the deploy- 
ment of the security police: Should 
they be dispersed in the provinces 
to intimidate riotous farmers or kept 
in Paris to ward off a possible coup? 
Meanwhile, both Moslem and Euro- 
pean terrorists were increasingly ac- 
tive in Algeria; bombs planted by 
Right-wing French extremists were 
going off in the very heart of the 
capital; and even high-school] stu- 
dents and their parents were demon- 
strating in the protest 
against the inefficiency of the officials 


streets in 


responsible for organizing the na- 
tional baccalaureate exam. 

Under almost any other regime 
one would have concluded that the 
Government was so weak as to be on 
the verge of collapse. Paradoxically, 
the erosion of governmental av- 
thority in de Gaulle’s France is due 
primarily to the Government’s in 
stitutional strength. De Gaulle has 
so successfully emasculated Parlia- 
ment, straitjacketed the radio and 
TV, and reduced the bulk of the 
press to a state of servility, that there 
are perilously few constitutional out- 
lets for protest. Any professional or 
social group with a grievance is 
thrust by the very logic of the regime 
into public demonstration or worse. 

De Gaulle himself is still unchal- 
lengeable by non-violent means. and 
for more than simply constitutional 
reasons, The apathetic general public 
is well content to leave the nation’s 
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problems to him, and Right-wing and 
left-wing critics of the Government 
hate each other more than they dis- 
like de Gaulle. 

But the balancing act by which 
he has succeeded for three years now 
in retaining the support of moderate 
Left and moderate Right is becoming 
increasingly difficult, and a chance 
concatenation of events which caused 
the forces hostile to him to combine 
their efforts, however briefly, could 
unbalance him. The chief danger 
arising from the recent ‘peasants’ 
revolt” was that if it were allowed 
to go too far, and the farmers 
paralyzed national communications 
and neutralized the security police, 
plotters of the disaffected Right 
might have been tempted to exploit 
the situation. 


, PEASANTS’ fundamental griev- 
ance can be summed up in a 
single statistic: Whereas farmers and 
fruit-growers make up 26 per cent 
of the population of France, they re- 
ceive only 13 per cent of the national 
income. This is due partly to their 
ignorance and conservatism, to the 
tural Frenchman’s traditional and 
sill characteristic mistrust of “for- 
eign” ideas and methods—though 
many farmers have bought tractors, 
improved their methods and _in- 
creased their output in recent years 
only to be rewarded by falling prices 
for their produce. 

More important are socio-eco- 
nomic circumstances which only po- 
litical action can redress: the short- 
age of facilities for agricultural and 
agronomic education; the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings encouraged by 
French inheritance laws; the survival 
of sharecropping and other poverty- 
perpetuating systems of land tenure; 
the weakness of the cooperative move- 
ment and the domination of market- 
ing and distributive circuits by 
wholly parasitical intermediaries. 

Peasants are naturally incensed 
when they discover that potatoes they 
sell at less than 1 cent a pound are 
retailed at 35 cents, and that middle- 
men are making a profit of 500 per 
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cent on the sale of their beef. They 
complain, too, that the Government 
persuaded them to increase produc- 
tion and support the Common Market 
with promises of handsome earnings 
from agricultural exports to Germany 
—promises that have not been kept. 

The Government has discreetly as- 
sured the farmers’ syndicates that it 
has asked Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer to open the rich German mar- 
ket to French agricultural produce 
starting next fall, when his elections 
are out of the way. It also has sus- 
pended the tax on milk and agreed 
to purchase and stock surplus butter 
and beef. But the more vigorous 
leaders brought to the fore by the 
“peasants’ revolt” are demanding 
surgery, not first aid—in particular, 
a reform of distributive circuits, 
price-stabilization, and the applica- 
tion to agriculture of the state 
planning which has so _ radically 
transformed French industry. They 
are contacting the industrial workers’ 
unions with a view to taking joint 
producer-consumer action in Septem- 
ber or October. 

The industrial unions — whose 
spokesmen claim that the purchasing 
power of the workers has declined 
since 1958, whereas output and 
profits have risen—are sympathetic; 
and teachers and other public serv- 
ants are talking of fresh strike ac- 
tion after the vacation. It seems cer- 
tain that if social unrest is to be 
avoided in the fall, de Gaulle will 
have to shift the center of gravity 
of his Administration slightly to the 
Left and throw out some ballast— 
most probably in the person of 
his highly unpopular Premier, Debré. 

A former monarchist, and the 
author of the more “monarchical” 
features of France’s present Con- 
stitution, Debré was one of the 
wildest of the demagogues, and one 
of the most active of the plotters, 
who undermined the Fourth Re- 
public. The Left hates him for his 
anti-republican past; the Right de- 
spises him for his betrayal of Algérie 
francaise. The grateful de Gaulle is 
reported to have said in 1958 that 


he would keep Debré in office for 
the whole life of the Fifth Republic’s 
first Parliament. Since then he has 
always paid a ritual tribute to Debré 
in the public speeches he makes when 
touring the provinces; but during 
his recent tour of eastern France he 
refrained from doing so. (Sucn 
omens are as important in the study 
of Gaullist palace-politics as in 
Kremlinology.) 

Early in the fall Debré is expected 
to be succeeded by the present 
Minister for Algerian Affairs, Louis 
Joxe. Parliament is unlikely to be 
dissolved, as elections would un- 
doubtedly take a heavy toll of the 
Gaullist provincial notables who pro- 
vide the Government with an auto- 
matic majority on the rare occasions 
when it requires the approval of the 
Legislature. 


OXE IS ALL but unknown to the 
J general public and his political 
future will almost certainly be de- 
cided by the nature of the settlement 
France finally makes with the Al- 
gerians—even though he has no real 
influence over French policy: Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s fingers are on all 
the buttons. 

Algeria is still de Gaulle’s biggest 
headache and the likeliest detonator 
of a fresh explosion of wrath against 
his regime. In private, he still holds 
the opinion that all Algeria except 
the Sahara will one day be inde- 
pendent and governed by the men 
who control the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN). But he has 
angered the FLN by threatening to 
partition the country if they fail to 
fall in with his ideas on the future 
of the Sahara, French bases in 
coastal Algeria, French-Algerian “as- 
sociation,” and the status of Euro- 
pean civilians. 

De Gaulle’s threat was also made 
with an eye to appeasing the Army 
and convincing the Right generally 
that he is driving a hard bargain 
with the FLN, and it boomeranged 
nastily in the first week of July when 
Algerian Moslems went on strike and 
held demonstrations to make plain 








their hostility to partition. This was 
the first time they had ever demon- 
strated against de Gaulle personally 
and his prestige and authority 
slumped both in North Africa and 
in liberal circles in France. 
Simultaneously, de Gaulle’s plans 
for the Sahara were going awry. In 
order to strengthen France’s claim 
to control of the Sahara’s economic 
resources and strategic possibilities, 
his spokesmen have suggested that 
the Sahara might be considered an 
inland sea in which not Algeria alone 
but all adjoining states would have 
“riparian” rights—with France hold- 
ing the balance, politically and eco- 
nomically, The suggestion is an in- 
teresting one, but early in July FLN 
were scurrying around 
Africa with a modified 
version which omitted France and 
gave a slightly larger slice of the 
Saharan cake to each of the 
“riparians’—who found this last 
suggestion even more interesting. 


emissaries 
northwest 


French officialdom now seems to 
be resurrecting a plan for an ex- 
clusively French and Algerian con- 
dominium over the Sahara which the 
FLN has already rejected. In its new 
form, the plan would recognize Al- 
geria’s nominal political sovereignty 
over the Sahara, limiting the con- 
dominium to control of minerals. 

As this is written, preparations are 
being made for the resuniption of 
talks between French and FLN rep- 
resentatives at the Chateau de Lugrin, 
a few miles outside Evian. But the 
date has yet to be fixed and the 
tones of both parties seem to be 
hardening. In French official circles 
concerned with Algeria, in the Army, 
and in the security police, the at- 
mosphere is tense. There is a feeling 
that the climacteric is near. 

Meanwhile, vacationers are flock- 
ing by the hundred thousand to 
coastal resorts and the Spanish and 
Italian frontiers—and the tanned 
leathery heroes of the Tour de France 
are approaching the end of their 
ordeal. They, at least, know where 
they are going and when they will 
arrive. 
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By Colette Blackmoore 


THE SCIENCE OF 


Soviet propagandists launch Yuri Gagarin 


VER SINCE the first cosmonaut re- 
F turned from outer space, the 
“Yuri Gagarin Story” has provided 
reams of copy for the Soviet press. 
The Communist propaganda machine 
is milking the space hero for all he 
is worth, with results almost as in- 
teresting as the historic flight itself. 
Over and above the obvious em- 
phasis on Soviet rocket supremacy, 
the long columns of purple prose 
contain many clues to the current ob- 
jectives of the Kremlin’s policies at 
home and abroad. To its own people, 
the Soviet regime is stressing the 
need for better economic performance 
to match the space victory. In East- 
ern Europe, it is using Gagarin to 
promote greater solidarity of the 
Communist bloc. In Asia, Africa. the 
Middle Latin 
Gagarin is held up as a symbol of 
what can be achieved if the newly 
developing nations follow the Soviet 


East and America, 


pattern. 

Internally, the primary function of 
Soviet propaganda has been to help 
raise labor output. In his April 14 
welcoming speech to Gagarin in Red 
Square—and many times since— 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev drew a 
clear-cut analogy between achieve- 
ments in outer space and the Soviet 
economy. He reminded the Soviet 
people of the considerable work that 
must be done to surpass American 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, and advised them not to let 
success in one area weaken their 
will to work in others. 

This theme has been treated to a 
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number of significant variations in 
the Soviet press over the last three 
months. One variation _ glorifies 
Gagarin as a “common man,” like 
millions of Soviet 
Union. His personal biography has 
been widely publicized at home and 


others in the 


abroad, He has spoken extensively on 
radio, television and in public meet- 
ings about his peasant origin, his 
childhood on a farm near Gzhatsk 
and his early work as a foundry tech- 
nician before he took up flying. The 
Communist party newspaper, Pravda, 
has carried long and frequent in- 
stallments of his “autobiography,” 
written by two of its special corres- 
pondents. 

The lesson for the public in all 
this is that under Soviet Socialism 
there is equal opportunity of advance: 
ment for all. As Pravda put it, every- 
one who has seen and heard Gagarin 
“that in the Soviet 
Union the road to the cosmos is not 


understands 


closed to anyone.” Soviet newspapers 
often compare Gagarin’s space flight 
with the everyday achievements of 
the most productive workers in fac- 
tories and on the farms who set up 
Communist labor brigades. “These 
are the people of big stature, the 
blood brothers of Yuri Gagarin,” 
Pravda. recently “They 
never rest on what has been achieved, 
but everywhere and always act as 
initiators of new and _ progressive 
ideas.” 

To prove how much the Commu- 
nist party cares about the common 
man, Gagarin several times has 
thanked Khrushchev publicly for the 
“fatherly attention” he has received, 
and for the “loving human concern” 
which ‘he says the Party’s Central 


declared. 
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in new role as super-salesman for Communism 


Committee and the Premier personal- 
ly have for the simple people of the 
Soviet Union. The first cosmonaut 
gives Khrushchev full credit for So- 
viet space supremacy: 

“Soviet astronautics is the favorite 
child of Nikita Sergeivich,” he told 
one audience. “He has devoted much 
energy and effort to this new field. 
Just as he knows the names of the 
miner, Nikolai Mamai, the textile 
spinner, Valentina Gagnova, and the 
master of the cornfield, Evgenii 
Doliniuk, Nikita Sergeivich knows 
by name the people who create, con- 





KHRUSHCHEV: GETS FULL CREDIT 


struct and launch into the cosmos 
sputniks and spaceships, They come 
to the Central Committee of the 
Party and to Nikita Sergeivich 
Khrushchev with their joys and when 
they need help, and they always re- 
ceive the warmest support.” 
Another variation on the theme 
that space triumphs must be matched 
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by economic victories is tailored es- 
pecially for Soviet youth. Recent pub- 
lic discussions in Russia and in par- 
ticular the published replies to a 
public opinion poll in Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, the Young Communist 
League newspaper (see “How Russia 
Samples Public Opinion,” NL, June 
5), have scored indifference and a 
lack of purposefulness and self-disci- 
pline as the principal negative traits 
of the young Soviet generation. 
Youth looks to the sky and wants to 
become astronauts, Pravda said re- 
cently, “but nothing is accomplished 
easily and fame does not tumble from 
the sky into your hands.” 

To counteract such negative atti- 
tudes, the Soviet press portrays Yuri 
Gagarin as a young man who had 
to struggle hard to get where he is 
now; his success is less the result of 
good fortune than of persistence, 
dedication and daily hard work. 
Spartan-like personal habits are at- 
tributed to Gagarin: He does not 
smoke, “never had a passion for 
wine,” played sports the year round 
and loved to take cold showers while 
in the Air Force. He is a gregarious 
person, thoroughly at home in the 
collective, who lived contentedly for 
many years in crowded student 
dormitories and military barracks 
and never in his life had a room 
all to himself. 

Since many Soviet young people 
resent having to take a job before 
finishing high school, Gagarin has 
said that he decided to work in a 
factory and to acquire a trade first 
and then continue his education, be- 
cause “this was what the older 
generation had done.” Taking ac- 
count of youth’s universal desire for 


unusual and exciting adventures, he 
recalled a discussion with some 
friends about the different kinds of 
exploits that man can undertake. 
Some require an instantaneous de- 
cision between life and _ death, 
Gagarin said, “but we preferred the 
kind about which people say that 
a person’s whole life is one great 
long exploit,” and he cited Lenin’s 
life as an example. The space hero 
also remembered being told as a 
student pilot that a strong will is not 
hereditary, but can be developed, and 
said that after personal experience he 
concluded this to be true: Will power, 
he noted, “is the result of deliberate 
effort.” 

The idealization of Yuri’s pristine- 
pure character has been carried so 
far in some Soviet writing that, as 
Gagarin himself told a group of So- 
viet journalists, “you don’t recog- 
nize yourself.” books and 
articles “make you look so good, not 
at all like an ordinary person. In 
reality I am just like millions of 
Soviet people,” he added. 


Some 


HE SOVIET PRESS gives the im- 
ak that this young man, 
idealized or not, has had a strong 
influence on Soviet youth. To judge 
by a page of their letters published 
in Pravda, all young children in the 
Soviet Union want to grow up to 


be like Yuri. Immediately after 
Gagarin’s flight, eight secondary 


school graduates near Moscow ap- 
pealed in Komsomolskaya Pravda for 
volunteers to accompany them to the 
Virgin Lands to build a new state 
farm named after the cosmonaut. 
They received some favorable re- 
sponses, 

A girl worker in a textile factory 
wrote that since Gagarin has proved 
what he can do, she now wonders 
what she is capable of. “I want to 
put myself to the test. Can I over- 
come difficulties and adversities, have 
I the strength of will? I ask you to 
send me to construct the sovkhoz 
named after Gagarin. I promise you 
that I will try, that I will try very 
hard.” 
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Last year, the Soviet press pub- 
lished at least one letter from a 
young Russian asking why the Com- 
munist party spends so much money 
on sputniks when housing and con- 
sumer goods are still in short supply. 
Either in response to or in anticipa- 
tion of similar reactions to Gagarin’s 
flight, Komsomolskaya Pravda re- 
cently braved a short discussion of 
this delicate subject. One of its com- 
mentators wondered publicly how a 
certain Vanya who lives in Siberia 
would reply if someone were to say 
to him: “You don’t have a television 
set or the car that you dream about. 
Maybe we ought to hold off on the 
sputniks and spaceships until every- 
one is given a television and a few 
expensive suits?” 

The writer believed Vanya would 
answer: “I love to dress well and my 
wife, Sveta, likes to dress well too. 
But after all, we are accustomed to 
having everything grand and mighty 
begin here with the Russians and 
the Soviet people.” To this justifica- 
tion for the heavy Soviet investment 
in space exploration, the newspaper 
added that the science which has 
made possible space flights is the 
same science which will ultimately 
make it possible to produce beautiful 
and cheap suits, television sets, auto- 
mobiles and the like. 

In addition to plugging 
themes as economic productivity, the 
concern of the party for the people, 


such 


and good character among Soviet 
youth, Gagarin has also been used 
to bolster the Soviet anti-religion 
campaign. Particularly in areas where 
the influence of religion is still very 
strong. radio broadcasts have stressed 
that the first man in space is a “Com- 
munist atheist.” One program said 
it is understandable that Gagarin’s 
flight has 
lievers. “Yuri Gagarin’s exploit was 
accomplished on the wings of in- 


confused religious be- 


tellect and religion is always a sup- 
pressor of intellect.” 

Gagarin’s trip to Czechoslovakia 
at the end of April—not counting 
outer space, his first trip abroad— 
was undoubtedly timed to coincide 
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with the celebration of the 40th an- 
niversary of the Czech Communist 
party. About a month later, he visited 
Bulgaria during a holiday celebrat- 
ing Bulgarian literature and culture. 
In sending Gagarin to these two 
countries rather than to others in 
the bloc, Khrushchev may have 
thought that there was a particular 
need to reinforce Czechoslovak and 
Bulgarian ties to the USSR and felt 
that the first man in space would 
serve as an unusually appealing 
spokesman for solidarity. 

In both countries, as in the Soviet 
Union itself, Gagarin’s flight was 
interpreted as an achievement for 
the whole Socialist bloc, not just the 
Soviet people. But in Czechoslovakia, 
this theme received special emphasis 
and elaboration, probably to assure 
the Czech people that the integration 
of their well-industrialized economy 
with the economies of the less-indus- 
trialized Socialist countries is to 
Czechoslovakia’s benefit. 

A recent article in a Slovak news- 
paper, the Bratislava Pravda, criti- 
cized “the rising desire of the people 
to live frivolously, to have luxuries, 
weekend cottages, furnished 
apartments and so forth.” Many 


cars, 


Czechs may resent having to export 
to the 
amounts of machinery and some con- 


Soviet Union considerable 


sumer goods which would otherwise 
go to raise their own living standard. 
When Gagarin visited the big CKD 
Stalingrad factory in Prague, he said 
he was pleased to learn it “produces 
much output of excellent quality, 
part of which goes to the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the 
Socialist camp.” 

After awarding Gagarin the Czech 
title of Hero of Socialist Labor, 
Premier Viliam Siroky stated that “it 
is being graphically demonstrated 
weapon the 


what an important 


colossal development of Soviet 
science and technology is in the 
fight for the victory of Socialism 
and Communism, for the victory of 
peace, and how strikingly it is in- 
fluencing developments in the inter- 


national arena and is strengthening 





the progressive and __ peace-loving 
forces of the world.” Two weeks 
later, President Antonin Novotny said 
that the supreme position of Soviet 
science and technology “has bee 
the greatest attraction of the entire 
world Socialist system.” If the Czech 
people could be made to believe that 
Soviet achievements in space are 
beneficial to the entire Communist 
bloc, the reasoning apparently went, 
they might contribute more willingly 
to the growth of the Soviet Union's 
economy. 

In Bulgaria, Gagarin’s visit was 
used to play up the Soviet Union's 
efforts to preserve world peace, 
Man’s first space flight was made 
“for the benefit and in the name 
of peace,” Gagarin said, and he as. 
sured the Bulgarians that “all my 
efforts and all my knowledge will be 
devoted to strengthening peace among 
peoples.” 

Gagarin’s influence has been ac- 
tively projected to the outside world 
through all the Kremlin’s propaganda 
media. Documentary films about the 
Soviet space feat are now being 
shown in many Communist and non- 
Communist nations. Some of the 
young people from these countries 
may see and hear Gagarin at the 
World Youth Forum in Moscow later 
this summer. He has already pub- 
licly endorsed the Forum, assuring 
those abroad who fear it will just 
be another front gathering that 
everyone will be free to speak his 
mind. 

Soviet newspapers have also an- 
nounced that unofficial groups in 
Greece, Cyprus and Italy have in 
vited Gagarin to visit their countries. 
As yet no formal plans for visits to 
any of these nations have been am 
nounced, But last week the cosmonaul 
was in London actively promoting 4 
Soviet trade fair sponsored by the 
British Industrial Group. And Ameri- 
cans will shortly have a chance to 
observe Yuri Gagarin in operation 
at close hand when the first man to 
return from outer space journeys to 
Cuba to receive a hero’s welcome 
from the regime of Fidel Castro. 
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Tribute to the Master Teamster 


HE TIME has come to pay trib- 
Base to a great American, James 
Riddle Hoffa. Homage is due this 
fearless citizen who was re-elected 
this month—apparently legally this 
time—to the very pinacle of power 
as president of a humble, public- 
spirited instrument of our democ- 
racy, the Teamsters Union. 

President Hoffa also deserves the 
cheers of his peers because he is 
the very embodiment of red- 
blooded, two-fisted Americanism; 
indeed, his coat of arms could well 
be a brace of blood-smeared fists 
rampant on a field of trampled re- 
sponsibility. And as every school- 
boy knows, or will soon be taught, 
his rise to the top was accompanied 
at every step by a reverent devo- 
tion to the same traditions and 
principles so dear to the hearts 
and vital to the success of other 
great patriots, such as Boss Tweed, 
Jay Gould and Al Capone. 

He has shown the weak how to 
be brutally strong, taught the sel- 
fish to be more lustful and the law- 
less to be more defiant of the law. 
James R. Hoffa is, clearly, what the 
country and the times call for—a 
simple man of direct action; though 
it is true he needed 37 lawyers in 
residence at his union convention 
in the Napoleon Room of the Deau- 
ville Hotel in Miami Beach to see 
to it that his inspiring mockery of 
democracy did not make his re- 
election by acclamation illegal. 

Perhaps his crowning triumph, 
however, was not a renewed lease 
on the Teamster presidency at a 
modest 50 per cent rise in salary to 
$75,000 a year, but the wonderful 
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By Edward P. Morgan 


changes wrought in the Union’s 
constitution, The constitution now 
authorizes him and his henchmen 
to alter any action taken by this 
month’s convention, and converts 
the Teamsters Union, in effect, into 
a new federation of labor claiming 
organizing rights in every segment 
of industry. Further, it denies 
Teamster local autonomy, providing 
the formal backing for a drive to 
bring all trucking under a single 
national contract. 

The new constitution also drops 
a clause forbidding union member- 
ship to racketeers and it greatly 
simplifies the handling of union 
funds by, among other things, per- 
mitting locals to pay cash when de- 
sired and keep the cash in safe 
deposit boxes instead of bank ac- 
counts. In sum, Hoffa winds up, as 
one dispatch put it, with the biggest 
war chest (dues were increased by 
$12 million to a total of $20 mil- 
lion a year for the 1.7 million 
teamsters), with the highest per- 
sonal salary, the largest organizing 
staff and probably the greatest cen- 
tralized authority of any labor lead- 
er in the history of trade unionism. 

If I were Nikita Khrushchev, I 
would tear up the Constitution of 
the USSR and wire the Teamsters 
Union for a copy of Hoffa’s mono- 
lithic contract with his members. 
Even the John Birch Society had 
better look to its laurels if it intends 
to retain pre-eminence as an au- 
thoritarian institution. 

The convention did toy with a 
few open procedures. The legal 
beagles made sure that Hoffa, 
calling the signals from the rostrum 
with an electronic console device, 
permitted dissenters—few that they 
were—their turn at the micro- 
phones. No democratic damage was 


done, however. A call to elect of- 
ficers by referendum was referred 
to a committee which Hoffa headed. 
When a California delegate charged 
that a Hoffa machine dominated 
proceedings, the master teamster 
steered through a motion to expunge 
his remarks from the record. “Hoffa 
don’t have no machine,” Hoffa said 
reprovingly. 

There is little question about 
what Hoffa will try to do with the 
power now locked in his jaws. He 
will use it to acquire more. To this 
Machiavelli in the driver's 
power is both tool and target; and 
he has no compunction about 
strong-arm tactics or spitting in 
the eye of the law if he can get 
away with it. He has utterly no 
use, on the other hand, for the 
broad social responsibilities at home 
and abroad assumed by the AFL- 
CIO, which kicked him out in 1957. 

Hoffa is interested only in fat 
paychecks for his teamsters and the 
expansion of the power complex by 
which he can extract rising wages 
and fringe benefits. His threats 
against the AFL-CIO contain much 
bluster, but they contain some bite 
too. There is some damaging dis- 
unity within the labor movement 
which Hoffa is attempting artfully 
to play upon. He boasts that a half 
a dozen unions or more want the 
Teamsters reinstated, and a few may 
join his “federation” anyway. 

The troubling fact is that there 
are some AFL-CIO leaders, even 
though a small minority, who think 
in the same narrow, selfish terms 
as Hoffa, and are magnetized by his 
power. Hoffa can’t destroy or domi- 
nate the labor movement unless he 
corrupts it with his concept that 
the public be damned. If that hap- 
pens, nothing could save it. 


seat, 
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The Case for 
Aiding 

Non-public 
Schools 


By Thomas J. O’Toole 





In his June 26 article, “Aid to Religious Schools?” 
Robert Lekachman argued that such Federal support 
would weaken the public schools’ effort to promote 
“eultural diversity,” and advocated preserving “the 
historic American compromise,” which allows church 
schools tax exemptions, bus transportation and school 
lunches. Here Thomas J. O’Toole, Vice Dean of Vil- 


lanova University’s Law School, answers Lekachman. 





HE CASE IN FAVOR of federal aid to private schools, 
ete parochial schools, is exactly the same as 
the case in favor of aid to public schools. If there is 
a crisis in American education today; if the school 
needs of our nation make federal aid imperative; if 
an accelerated program of modernization, expansion and 
teacher improvement is urgently required—these vital 
wants and needs are found not simply among 85 per cent 
of our school children but among 100 per cent of them. 
There are some six million children in this country who 
attend schools outside the public systems. We can no 
more ignore their talents and occupations than we can 
ignore those of any other minority. 

Some 90 per cent of the children who attend non- 
public institutions are Catholics, and in the exercise of 
freedom their parents elect not to send them to public 
schools. But even if one were tempted to use economic 
coercion to restrict their liberty of choice, it cannot 
seriously be doubted that they will continue to attend 
parochial schools in such substantial numbers as con- 
stantly to challenge the wisdom and the justice of the 
American majority who bar them from the public 
benefits which their parents help finance. 

To say that the case for aid to parochial schools is 
the same as the case for aid to public schools is not 
to deny that there are very real and significant dif- 
ferences between the two systems, nor should it be taken 
as an argument for identical treatment of all schools 
in dispensing tax funds. There are many important 










reasons why the public schools should be fully tay. 
supported and private schools (especially church-related 
schools) should not be fully tax-supported. But the basic 
point is that the education of the young, being promotiye 
of the general welfare, can legitimately make demands 
upon public funds. In this country we have never had 
a monolithic system of education; in dispensing public 
support for education we should take accuunt of this 
fundamental reality. 

It is true, of course, that an activity which is entirely 
under public control is presumptively entitled to full 
public support, while one which is wholly privately con. 
trolled is presumptively entitled to no public support, 
Even this generalization, though, is subject to in. § 
numerable exceptions in the public interest. We have FP 
long given a substantial degree of public monetary as. vi 
sistance to a wide variety of ventures which are virtually 
wholly controlled by private agencies, Private hospitals, § 4 
for example, have received as much as 40 per cent of 
their construction costs from the Federal government, 

In this and many other areas of public welfare the 
American tradition has consistently been one of coopera- 









tion between the public and private sectors. This is 
strikingly illustrated today in the field of higher educa- 
tion. According to President Nathan M. Pusey’s most 
recent annual report, Harvard University (our richest 








educational institution and one which is wholly free 





of public control) received 25 per cent of its entire 
budget from the Federal government. In addition, Fed- 





eral fellowships and loans made possible some of the 
tuition revenues received from students. It is probably 
fair to say that the intermingling of public money and 






private agencies is rapidly growing. 

But any attempt to show that the private character of 
parochial schools should not suffice to disqualify them 
from public aid is actually irrelevant, because parochial 
elementary and secondary schools are not uncontrolled 
by public authorities. Potentially, the area of public 
contro] extends to all the secular parts of the curriculum, 









to teacher qualifications, to building and space standards 
and to the whole gamut of educational specifications. 
In actual practice, public control varies considerably 
from state to state, but it is substantial everywhere and 
is growing. To one familiar with these facts, it is ironic 








to hear impassioned pleas to preserve the “wall of 
separation” by keeping parochial schools distinct from 
public education. Even a moment’s reflection on such an 
elementary matter as the compulsory school attendance 
law, which all of our states enforce and which can be 
complied with by attending parochial schools, should 
demonstrate the merely rhetorical appeal of those 
numerous Henry the Fifths who constantly summon Us 








“once more unto the breach.” 








F PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS are to be denied public aid, 
therefore, it cannot be by reason of their private 
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lity. Let us now consider their sectarian character. 
We know that the Constitution forbids the underwriting 
of religion by either the Federal government or a state 
government. We also know that the Constitution does 


not prohibit public support of activities sponsored by 
churches which are directed to the welfare of the people. 
However, I have long felt that both sides in the current 
controversy have been so insistent upon wrapping them- 
gives in the Constitution that the genuine issues have 
never been explored, Taking the Constitution as it is 
written and as it has been interpreted by the courts 
and other agencies of government in a long national 
tradition, one must admit that there are a variety of 
ways in which substantial Federal aid can be given to 
private schools (including parochial schools) without 
violating the Constitution. 

American constitutional scholars reputed for their 
special knowledge of the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment have expressed themselves on this matter 
and, with a single exception, have unanimously agreed 
that there are constitutional methods of giving substan- 
tial Federal aid to parochial school pupils and _ their 
parents. The one exception is Dr. Leo Pfeffer of the 
American Jewish Congress who cordially admits, with 
his characteristic. intellectual honesty, that he has not 
vet succeeded in persuading the Supreme Court of ihe 
wisdom of his own constitutional interpretation. In 
any case, there is no ground for the pervasive insinuation 
that anyone who suggests federal aid should be given to 
parochial schools is trying to undermine our basic in- 
stitutions, 

True, if parents of parochial school children enjoy 
a lessening of their financial burden by reason of Fed- 
eral aid, they will be in a position to increase the 
support of the religious activities of their church, in- 
duding religious instruction. But surely this cannot 
properly be viewed as an argument against Federal aid. 
Non-Catholic parents, relieved of school expense be- 
cause of free public education, or escaping from in- 
creases in local property taxes because of Federal aid, 
also have their ability to support religious activities en- 
hanced, These are economic realities, not unconstitutional 
subventions. 

Does the parochial school, then, by reason of its 
‘etarian character, in some way fail adequately to train 
its students for citizenship in a pluralistic society? This 
isa charge, deeply offensive to Catholics, which has 
been widely aired ever since it was given currency by 
Dr. James B. Conant in the immediate postwar period. 
No concrete evidence of any sort has ever been pre- 
‘ented to substantiate such a charge. Conant made the 
illegation when he was still president of Harvard, and 
i leveled it against private schools generally, not simply 
Mrochial schools, Yet Harvard during his tenure turned 
non-public Schools for approximately half the students 
accepted. Were these students inferior in citizenship, 
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in sympathy and charity for their neighbors? Were they 
less than completely American? 

It is painful for one who has received a portion of 
his education in a parochial school to have to answer 
this charge. It presents no bill of particulars and it 
refers to attitudes and outlooks wholly alien to my ex- 
perience. We all know that there is too incomplete an 
eradication of primitive prejudice among men. But 
surely no special deficiency in this matter can be ascribed 
to an education which expressly and constantly presents 
as a compelling moral truth the duty to see God’s 
creation and image in every one of our fellow men. 

There remains a widespread but unfounded fear that 
aid to private schools will threaten the integrity of our 
public school system. In an enormously pluralistic society 
the universal availability of a public school is absolutely 
essential. All citizens can properly be expected to sup- 
port this, and any fair appraisal of the record of Catholic 
taxpayers (whose children are excluded even from free 
bus rides in many states) will reveal a truly remarkable 
fidelity to the needs of public education. The suggestion 
that any or all of the proposals for aid which are 
currently being considered threaten the existence of 
public education is patently absurd. One cannot form 
a school and educate a child for any annual sum that 
is not at least a thousand per cent greater than the 
maximum per capita Federal aid proposals. 

We are also warned to be wary of the future. This is 
always a major problem for any society, it is said, 
especially a democracy. Yet we cannot share the com- 
mon enterprise of this adventuresome form of govern- 
ment unless we have faith in the ultimate good judg- 
ment, balance and sense of fairness of the electoral 








majority. Catholic opinion on the school question has long 
been hidden; its range and variety has not been heard 
in the public forum. Nor will it come to the fore as 
long as the principal preoccupation must be with counter- 
ing changes of unconstitutional aims and divisive and 
anti-social schools. When it gains its voice the Catholic 
community will articulate the support of public education 
which it has always practiced. And with a jealous re- 
gard for the relative freedom of their parochial schools, 
Catholics themselves will reject any formula of public 
aid so substantial as to give the Government crucial 
power over private education. In any event, it is rather 
unedifying to see disparate political groups, moved by 
the school issue, joining in a Birchite retreat from the 
risks of democracy. 


NDERLYING THE school aid debate is a very much 

larger problem, of which the present controversy 
is simply one surface manifestation. The basic question 
is nothing less than this: What is the future of pluralism 
in the American democratic society? The nation must 
now come to grips with the crucial matter of striking a 
balance between variety and conformity, between plu- 
ralism and unity. 

In a real sense, this has always been a central problem 
in American society. During the last century, through 
subtle social processes plus a very light touch of the law, 
we struck a balance by effectively requiring that all 
Americans learn to speak and write the same language 
and be introduced to a basic common knowledge of our 
history and political institutions. Now we are faced 
with the question whether the point at which the balance 
must be struck will be moved far to the right, in the 
direction of a greatly enlarged conformity. 

Of course, the issue is not posed in these terms in 
the public forum, but no realist can view the advent 
of Federal aid to public schools in any other way. The 
enormous bulk of our non-public elementary and second- 
ary schools are threatened with economic competition 
for the tools and manpower for teaching on terms which 
are grossly unequal. The public schools will be the 
General Motors of the industry and what chance will 
private manufacturers have to prosper in such a setting? 

That this is the real issue has here and there been 
made explicit; indeed we may be witnessing the birth 
of a doctrinaire Americanism. Last spring an editorial 
in the New Republic declared flatly that it was the 
business of the state to discourage private schools. More 
recently, in these pages (“Aid to Religious Schools?” 
NL, June 26), Robert Lekachman argued against aid 
to parochial schools and used as his “most important” 
argument a line of reasoning which can fairly be de- 
scribed only as an interpretation of public schools as 
teachers of the religion of democracy. The ethical and 
religious neutrality of the public school is viewed by 
Lekachman as implying—and as teaching—antagonism 





to notions of ultimate truth and to dogma. The functio, 
of the public school thus becomes the imparting gf 
an epistemological skepticism hostile to ethical, religions 
and philosophical certainty. 

Some of the ideas being expressed during the curren 
debate bear a strange parallel to the simplistic patriot 
sentiments one has come to expect at such affairs x 
conventions of the American Legion or the Daughter 
of the American Revolution. While couched in Philo. 
sophical terms they suggest that there is only one way 
to be a 100 per cent genuine American, and that is ty 
attend the public schools. A curious aspect of this latter. 
day Americanism is that it usually comes from persons 
who sincerely claim to glory in the richness and diversity 
of our natural life. Professed enemies of a narrow civic 
orthodoxy, they now succumb to the neo-orthodoxy of 
the public school movement as the instrument of a 
philosophical skepticism they claim is essential to the 
survival of a democracy which had entirely different 
philosophical roots. 

As one who has been committed to the liberal side 
of public issues, I am particularly distressed to see that 
the explicit attacks upon pluralism and diversity come 
almost exclusively from traditionally liberal quarters. 
This raises a serious question concerning what is hap. 
pening to American liberalism. Is it in danger of losing 
its historic openness and eclectism, and of becomins 
monolithic and doctrinaire? Are we beginning to abandon 
the habitually pragmatic quality of the American liberal 
movement and to banish those whose theory of truth 
does not meet the negative test of the philosophical 
skeptic? Worse still, are American liberals discarding 
their proud record of consistent concern for all the 
people, including the minorities? 

In these debates over aid to non-public schools we 
must never forget that we are talking about the educe- 
tion of some six million American children. The Senate 
has already passed a bill under which all of these chil 
dren will be counted when the allotments of Feder 
aid for education are made to each state, but not 4 
single penny may be spent for their benefit. The public 
schools will receive money for each child they educate, 
and also for each child whom they do not educate but 
who attends a private school. What curious notions 
justice and fairness, of parental freedom and of social 
diversity have led us to this monstrously unfair device 
for the allocation of taxes collected from all the people! 
The drive to exclude parochial school children from 
public aid seems to paralyze the sense of fair play which 
usually characterizes our natural actions. 

Perhaps, in the fullness of time, we can come to! 
rational consideration of the full range of education 
needs of our people. When we do so I am sure we shal 
not persist in ignoring the realities of our pluralisti 
society. Only then shall we succeed in giving expressi 
to the true spirit of our constitutional heritage. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HAT IS AT STAKE in the firm 
BE wricteonnce of Western gar- 
risons in a free West Berlin is 
nothing short of the whole meaning 
and integrity of the defensive al- 
liance of free peoples. To give up, 
under any form or pretext, this ex- 
posed outpost of liberty, to accept 
some compromise of what is already 





a compromise situation would de- 
strov all faith in the West’s will and 
power to offer effective resistance to 
Communist aggression. 

Surrender in Berlin would undo 
the most successful and constructive 
achievement of postwar American 
foreign policy: the development of 
a strong and free West Germany, 
firmly committed to cooperation with 
the West. It would constitute a be- 
trayal of the Bonn Federal Republic 
and lend some reality to a future 
adventurous attempt at a German- 
Soviet deal. This is why a firm stance 
in West Berlin is an absolute must 
for United States foreign policy. 

In this connection, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield’s (D.-Mont.) 
fuzzy proposal to turn the whole 
of Berlin into a “free city” to be 
held in trust by an_ international 
authority. with “peace teams” gar- 
risoning its routes of access, must be 
considered both bad psychology and 
bad timing, The freedom of Berlin 
is far too serious to be risked on 
Vague phrases about “an _interna- 
tional authority.” Most objectionable 
in Mansfield’s proposal is his ap- 
parent willingness to place the East 
German regime of Walter Ulbricht 
oa par with the Government of the 
German Federal Republic. 
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(WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Standing Firm 
On West Berlin 


The Bonn government derives its 
powers from the consent of the 
governed, from a series of free elec- 
tions, from more than a decade of 
the rule of law, with freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. As for 
Ulbricht’s so-called “German Demo- 
cratic Republic,” the very name con- 
sists of three lies. The Soviet puppet 
administration is neither German. 
democratic nor a republic. It was 
formed by German Communists who 
had _ taken the Soviet 
Union and returned in the wake of 
the victorious Red Army. Its one- 
party elections are caricatures of 
democratic procedure, and its un- 
happy citizens are running away to 
the West so fast that the Soviet Zone 
of Germany is the only area of 
Europe where the population is de- 


refuge in 


clining. 

The idea of the deeply divided 
United Nations, already under severe 
pressure from Moscow to incapaci- 
tate itself, managing or protecting a 
Berlin of which one part would be 
free and the other Communist is 
pure fantasy. Moreover, it is vir- 
tually certain that the Soviet Union 
would never consent to the inclusion 
of East Berlin, regarded as the capi- 
tal of the “German Democratic Re- 
public.” in any scheme for a “free 
city.” 

If a change in the existing situa- 
tion is required, a more reasonable 
course would be to declare West 
Berlin an integral part of the German 
Federal Republic, with guaranteed 
access over existing routes of com- 
munication. But here again the ele- 
ment of Soviet consent would proba- 


bly be lacking. And proposals to “ex- 
change” West Berlin for a slice of 
territory in the Soviet Zone, or to 
evacuate all the West Berliners who 
desired and build a new “West Ber- 
lin” somewhere in the Federal Re- 
public, are equally unrealistic. 

West Berlin has repeatedly testi- 
fied to its desire to be free; it has 
fulfilled an invaluable humanitarian 
service as a way station for millions 
of fugitives from the tyranny of the 
Soviet Occupation Zone. Nothing 
short of the full maintenance of its 
freedom will fulfill the moral and 
political obligations of the’ Western 
powers. 

This is not to say that the present 
situation of a truncated Berlin, 
existing as a small island in a 
totalitarian sea, is ideal. It certainly 
is not. The most desirable solution 
is a Germany united on the basis of 
free elections. Under present condi- 
tions, however, given the intransigent 
hostility of the Soviet government to 
any reunion of Germany in freedom. 
the status quo looks better than any 
alternative. 

If Nikita Khrushchev took serious- 
ly his own voluble prattle about Com- 
munism conquering capitalism in 
peaceful competition, he would wel- 
come the opportunity to prove his 
thesis in Berlin, to make conditions 
in East Berlin so attractive that refu- 
gees would flow from West to East, 
not from East to West, as at present. 
Under present arrangements, un- 
natural and artificial as they may 
seem, West Berlin, with help both 
from the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic, has become a_ pros- 
perous community, with a rising 
standard of living and shrinking un- 
employment. 

The United States cannot retreat 
one inch from Berlin. The awesome 
responsibility for war, if there must 
be war over Berlin, will be Khrush- 
chev’s alone. And if the Soviet dicta- 
tor is so drunk with power, so in- 
flated with arrogance that he will 
start a war over Berlin, he will cer- 
tainly, even if appeased on Berlin, 
resort to arms elsewhere. 






























WRITERS and WRITING 





Wi" DO WE WANT of a translation of the Odyssey 
in our time? If the answer is an English poem of 
vigor and beauty, aptly conveying the vigor and beauty 
of the original, then Robert Fitzgerald’s version (Double- 
day, 475 pp., $4.95) is all that we could ask. He has 
found a surprisingly good equivalent for the Greek 
hexameters in a very loose blank verse, with lines as 
long as eight feet. 

At its best, Fitzgerald’s Odyssey is as free and as 
splendid as George Chapman’s in 1615. There are in- 
numerable felicities. How exciting it is to read “Now 
who in thunder?” for “Ah me, who?” or “Athena came 
as a god comes, numinous, to the rites,” for “Athena 
came to accept the sacrifice.” How brilliant, and how 
nervy, to call shooting an arrow through the axes “the 
needle shot,” or to translate the curious pun predicting 
that Irus, the beggar who challenges the disguised Odys- 
seus, will be no-Irus, as “By god, old Iros now retiros.” 

Like Chapman, Fitzgerald is particularly effective on 
low life and verbal abuse, yet equally effective at mo- 
ments of high emotion, Penelope cries “until she had 
tasted her salt grief again.” Telemachus pictures his 
father dead: 

a man whose bones are rotting somewhere now, 

white in the rain on dark earth where they lie, 

or tumbling in the groundswell of the sea. 

Fitzgerald’s translation appears with no introduction, 
so that his theory has to be induced from his practice. 
One of the characteristics of the Odyssey that he did not 
wish to convey is its patterned geometric style, the con- 
stant repetition of fixed phraseology. Witness his treat- 
ment of the conventional epithets. Homer (if we may 
so designate the authors of the Odyssey) never tires of 
calling Athena glaukopis (originally “owl-eyed” or “owl- 
faced,” but generally translated “grey-eyed” or “flashing- 
eyed”). Fitzgerald quickly tires, and plays such varia- 
tions on it as “her eyes shone like the sea” or “cast a 
grey glance.” Instead of saying endlessly that Odysseus 
is polytlas, “much-enduring,” Fitzgerald specifies: “who 
had borne the barren sea” or “who had borne the long 
war.” The constant pepnymenos, “wise,” for Telemachus 
displeases Fitzgerald, and he either omits it entirely or 
renders it “clear-headed,” “prudently,” “perceptive” or 
“with his clear candor.” 














Homer’s Shining Raiment 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


With one of the most common epithets for Odyssew, 
polymetis, “of many wiles” or “of many schemes,” Fit. 
gerald is remarkably acrobatic. He translates it “the 
strategist,” “the great tactician,” “the man of all o. 
that resourceful man,” “the master of im 
provisation,” “that sly and guileful man,” “brought his 
ranging mind to bear,” “who had it all timed in his 
head,” “the master of many crafts,” “the great master 
* “the master improviser,” “the master of 
the man skilled in all ways 
of contending” and even “the wiliest fighter of the 
islands.” 

Fitzgerald keeps the two phrases that were once bril 
liant imaginative strokes and are now the cliches of 
Homeric translation: Philip Worsley’s “winedark” sea 
for oinopa, “wine-faced”; and Andrew Lang’s “honey 
hearted” wine for meliphrona, “sweet to the heart.” For 
the epithets that make no sense in the poem, Fitzgerald 
has a variety of solutions. The absurd description of the 
treacherous murderer Aegisthus as amymonos, “fault 
less,” he simply omits. The embarrassing term for the 
mother of the cowardly beggar Irus, potnia, “Lady,” he 


casions,” “ 


of invention, gaa 


99° «66 


subtle ways and straight, 


softens to “gentle.” When Menelaus is called boen 
agathos, 
Helen’s bed, Fitzgerald gives up and translates it “clarion 
in battle.” 

Fitzgerald is equally resourceful with other Homeric 
conventions. He sometimes makes the long formal similes 


“sood at the war-cry,” while getting out of 


more naturalistic by breaking them into short ejacula 
tions, such as (for the suitors) : 

Fawns in a lion’s lair! As if a doe 

put down her litter of sucklings there, while she 

quested a glen or cropped some grassy hollow. 

Ha! Then the lord returns to his own bed 

and deals out wretched doom on both alike. 

At other times he makes a simile seem playful and im 
provised by beginning it “Think of,” or boldly tums 
it into a metaphor. 

One of the most formal geometric patternings in the 
Odyssey is the device that the scholars cal] “ring-com 
position,” the framing of a scene in the same words. 
Thus the episode of the hiding of the arms begins and 
ends (in A. T. Murray’s close translation): “So goodly 
Odysseus was left behind in the hall, planning with 
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Athene’s aid the slaying of the wooers.” Impatient of 
ay exact repetition, Fitzgerald weakens this effect, be- 
ginning with Odysseus “studying the ground for slaugh- 
ter,” and ending “Odysseus waited with his mind on 
slaughter.” 

An ancient Greek form of address, Daimoni, originally 
meant “Daemon-possessed,” but by Plato’s time it had 
become a purely conventional “Good sir.” In _ the 
Odyssey it still has enough of the old magic to be used 
oily when the person addressed is doing something 
peculiar. Fitzgerald does everything with it from “Are 
you mad?” through “Little devil,” to “Captain, shake 
off this trance.” 


NEVITABLY, in Fitzgerald’s thousands of lines, there 
r. inconsistencies of tone. His translation has an 
archaic effect on the page because he keeps the Greek 
spelling instead of the more familiar Latin spelling, even 
with well-known names (“Phoinikians”), and renders 
the Greek chi by means of “kh” (“Akhilleus”). Some 
of his words are comparably archaic: “nape cord,” 


2° oc 


“corse,” “bension,” “steading” (that classic of Lang- 
Butchery), even “doorhook” for “key.” 
British-slangy: The Cyclops 
“fuddle” and calls Odysseus “twiggy”; Antinous hits 
the disguised Odysseus with a stool and the other suitors 
say “A poor show, that”; Odysseus tells Penelope, after 
their reunion, “I’m off up country.” Still others are 
peculiarly American: Sisyphus is “roustabout” to a 
boulder, Argos pasture land is “bluegrass,” a Phoenician 
adventurer is “a plausible rat,” Eumaeus greets Tele- 
machus with “You made it back!” and the suitors tell 
Telemachus that his guests are “what the cat dragged 
in.” (It seems surprising that Fitzgerald does not go 
all the way with M. I. Finley and render “cattle-raiding” 
as “rustling.”’) 

Where Homer has a slave say that the suitors have 
‘loosened my knees” with toil, Fitzgerald says, in our 
idiom, “They’ve made me work my heart out”; but he 
does not change “it lies upon the gods’ great knees” to 
“it lies in the lap of the gods,” equally our idiom. When 
Odysseus explains that the wine Maron gave him was so 
excellent that it could be diluted with 20 parts of water, 
Fizgerald, who cannot bear the thought, changes it to 
“brandy.” (The ancient Greeks habitually drank their 
wine in highballs, two parts of water to one of wine, 
and it must have been rather like Manischewitz.) When 
Odysseus checks his bow to see if worms have weakened 
itin the years of disuse, Fitzgerald ingeniously makes 
them “termites.” ; 

Sometimes the language has a fine sprightliness. 
Odysseus tells Irus: “Old as I am, I might just crack a 
tib or split a lip for you.” Melantho tells Odysseus: “You 
must be crazy, punch drunk, you old goat.” At other 
times the language is entirely inadequate, as when Pe- 
nelope says of the likelihood of her marrying the sup- 
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posed beggar, “How very, very improbable it seems,” 
or the bed is described as “Their secret!” 

Fitzgerald’s blank verse is extremely good. When 
he goes into random couplets in the Lay of Demodocus 
he is less successful, and the short-line quatrains that 
Hermes and the Sirens sing lean toward musical comedy. 
Occasionally the blank verse misses fire, and we get 
clumsy and inadequate lines like Odysseus’ revelation to 
Telemachus: 

I am that father whom your boyhood lacked 

and suffered pain for lack of. I am he. 

At some point we must face the question of fidelity 
to the text. Like Chapman, Fitzgerald adds many lines 
largely improvised or entirely his own. He adds words 
to suggest extraneous meanings, or to interpret where 
Homer does not (remarks are introduced with “jesting” 
or “gruffly”). Some passages are not so much translated 
as paraphrased. 

Fitzgerald’s language is sometimes weaker than seems 
necessary, and sometimes stronger. When Helen says 
that the Trojan War was caused by “dog-faced me” 
(kynopidos), it should be rendered “bitch that I was” 
(the Greeks shared the canine insult with us). Fitzgerald 
translates weakly “wanton that I was,” although he is 
free enough with “bastard,” “whore,” “harlot” and 
“trull” where they are not in the text, and he sprinkles 
speeches liberally with such flavoring as “damned” and 
“damn it.” 

Finally, Fitzgerald omits a few things we can hardly 
do without. The beautiful image of Odysseus, cast ashore 
on Phaeacia, as a “seed” of fire (developing out of 
earlier similes of thistledown and chaff) is lost when 
Fitzgerald freely translates “spark.” When Nausicaa 
loads her dirty laundry onto the cart, Fitzgerald calls it 
“soiled apparel,” because it is; but Homer called it 
“bright” or “shining,” because in fairyland even the 
dirty laundry glistens. When Odysseus and his men come 
to the land of the Lestrygonians, he sends scouts to learn 
(in Murray’s translation) “who the men were, who here 
ate bread upon the earth.” This standard Homeric peri- 
phrasis for the human condition has a terrible irony 
here, since the Lestrygonians are cannibals. Fitz- 
gerald’s “to learn what race of men this land sustained” 
loses it all. 

In other words, Fitzgerald’s Odyssey buys its poetic 
effectiveness at a certain cost. His theory of Homeric 
translation is, apparently, that it is more important to 
transmit the poem’s power and eloquence than its styl- 
ization, that something comparable to the resonance of 
the Greek is of more value than pedantic fidelity to each 
word. He may very well be right. No one will ever say 
of his translation what Richard Bentley said of Pope’s: 
“It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it 
Homer.” This is unquestionably Homer, if not all of 
Homer. Fitzgerald’s version is a superb poem to read, 
but it runs where we must sometimes trot. 
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Dragon in the Kremlin. 
By Marvin L. Kalb. 
Dutton. 258 pp. $4.50. 


“FRoM A Western standpoint,” 
writes Marvin Kalb, “there is an un- 
precedented and dangerous shortage 
of information about the Russian- 
Chinese alliance.” Hardly anyone, I 
think, would cavil at this estimate of 
our ignorance, and Kalb’s efforts to 
illuminate this dark corner are laud- 
able. The book was not meant to be 
definitive, and it isn’t. While it does 
stimulate an awareness of the dangers 
that the alliance poses, it fails to 
supply much new information. 

Many persons have traveled to 
Moscow, and many others make it 
their business to know something 
about Sino-Soviet relations. Kalb 
reasoned that their combined knowl- 
edge, if tapped, would enable him 
to write the “story” of the alliance. 
In June 1959, he embarked on a 
globe-circling search for opinions 
about Sino-Soviet relations. Dragon 
in the Kremlin is the product of that 
search—a product of most uneven 
quality. 

Brain-picking on a global scale is 
probably most useful as a comple- 
ment to careful evaluation of pub- 
lished materials; standing alone it 
seems gossipy and rather superficial. 
Unfortunately, this book contains too 
little systematic and topical analysis. 
Fourteen of the book’s 15 chapters 
report Kalb’s interviews in various 
cities of the world—from New York 
to Europe, India, Southeast Asia and 
Japan. The result is more a travel- 
ogue than a serious study. 

In the New Delhi chapter, for ex- 
ample, I was just warming to Kalb’s 
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Expertise Mixed with Scuttlebutt 


dissection of a “power struggle” 
within the Chinese Communist party 
when it was time to pack my mental 
bags and be off to Bangkok. Eventu- 
ally, in Taipei, five Asian capitals 
and 72 pages later, we returned to 
the “power 
prejudice and testimony are lumped 
together indiscriminately, and little 
attempt is made to distill the relevant 
from the puerile. All experts are ex- 


struggle.” Opinions. 


pert, of course, but some are more 
expert than others; the interviews 
range in quality from the provoca- 
tive excellence of Richard Lowenthal 
in London to the superficial medi- 
ocrity of scuttlebutt overheard in the 
Raffles Hotel in Singapore. Kalb 
does little to lead us through this 
bewildering thicket of conflicting 
opinion. 

The “story” was developing with 
incredible speed while Kalb was writ- 
ing it, and this accounts for part of 
the book’s unevenness. When the 
author left New York for the Euro- 
pean capitals two years ago. it 
seemed that the most important is- 
sues in the Moscow-Peking dispute 
were the Chinese role in Eastern Eu- 
rope in 1956 and the Chinese com- 
munes. By the time he arrived in 
Asia, the commune question seemed 
paramount: “In every interview, in 
every capital, the commune question 
throbbed like an infected sore.” 

Kalb believes that the communes 
constituted a “dramatic challenge for 
the ideological supremacy of the 
Socialist world,” and concludes that 
this was “possibly the most irritating 
question ever to arise in the Russian- 
Chinese alliance.” My own guess is 
that the commune controversy was a 
relatively minor tiff representing a 
clash between Chinese pride and in- 
dependence on the one hand, and on 
the other, a pragmatic Russian con- 
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cern lest the communes fail. Their 
own history convinced the Russians 
that the communes would wreak 
havoc with Chinese agriculture; such 
a catastrophe would seriously harm 
the Communist movement in Asia, 
and Russia would have to bail China 
out. 

In New Delhi, Kalb thought that 
a power struggle within the Chinese 
Communist party between “China. 
firsters” and “Russia-firsters” might 
“prove to be one of the important 
explanations for the contradictions 
that have arisen in the alliance.” The 
interviews in Taipei with various 
Mainlanders revolved around the 
power struggle question. Nearly 
everyone with whom he talked in 
Taiwan appeared to have his own 
axe to grind, and Kalb’s agnostic 
view on this possible source of con- 
flict appears justified. 

Events in 1960 moved so rapidly 
that most of the last chapter of the 
book is a frantic attempt to keep up 
with them. The great outburst of re- 
criminations between the two great 
Communist powers that thundered to 
a crescendo in Moscow last Novem- 
ber led Kalb to conclude that the 
“major divisive issue is that of war 
or peace.” 

He discusses various explanations 
of the origins of these Sino-Soviet 
differences. Some experts believe the 
alliance to be a “marriage of in 
compatibles” because of the Chinese 
contempt for foreigners, the ancient 
Chinese vision of China as the 
“middle kingdom” and other wide di- 
vergences in mental outlook. (For 
example, many Asian Communists, 
and especially the Chinese, appear 
convinced that economic growth and 
material prosperity have contamit- 
ated the Russians with bourgeois 
ideas and cooled their revolutionary 
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fevor.) Others believe the history 
of pre-1949 relations between Mos- 
cow and Mao Tse-tung left traumatic 
imprints on Chinese memories—the 
disaster of 1927, Stalin’s attempt to 
dissuade Mao from revolution in 
1945 and the Soviet dismantlement 
of Manchurian industry. 

Profoundly skeptical of Soviet abil- 
ities to analyse correctly revolution- 
ary situations and distrustful of Sov- 
iet policies, the Chinese suspect the 
Russians of a willingness to tempor- 
ie and to coddle imperialism. Dif- 
ferences of approach and_ outlook 
imply different policies for the revo- 
lutionary movement, for relations 
toward the national bourgeoisie and 
for attitudes vis-a-vis the Western 
powers. Frictions on these specific 
matters mount as each of the Com- 
munist colossi competes for support 
from the fraternal parties. Kalb con- 
cludes that all of the Southeast Asian 
Communist parties, except the Viet- 
namese, now support Peking. 

There are several interesting and 
important things in this book that 
do not touch directly upon Sino- 
Soviet relations. The author cor- 
rectly stresses the crucial role of the 
overseas Chinese in many Southeast 
Asian countries. But his assertion 
that “a well-conceived and admin- 
istered land reform has given the 
[Formosan] peasant a personal stake 
in President Chiang’s future” is not 
likely to convince skeptics. Calling 
the Japanese intellectuals and _stu- 
dents coffee-sipping nihilists who 
“have no interest in treaties, wars, or 
dignity” is hardly consistent with his 
iscussion of the Zengakuren. After 
lst year’s student rioting in Tokyo, 
sich a description strains credulity. 

Kalb is on firmer ground when he 
tells us that the day is close at hand 
when China will possess nuclear 
Weapons and earth satellites. Nothing 
could be more obvious than that this 
day will carry the gravest implica- 
tions for both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. If Moscow is giv- 
ing no more thought than Washing- 
fon to these implications, both are in 
for some surprises. 
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Fresh Look at Education 


The Schools. 
By Martin Mayer. 
Harper 427 pp. $4.95. 


MarTIN Mayer's simple title, The 
Schools, is as ambitious and inclusive 
as the book itself. He undertakes 
the impossible job of assessing the 
achievements and shortcomings of 
American schools in comparison with 
those of European schools, and in 
comparison with what 
schools ought to and perhaps can 
do. That he almost 
astonishing. 

Mayer has 
enormous amounts of material (and 
only those familiar with educational 


American 
succeeds is 
read and digested 
material can know what torture this 


can be for a literary 
stomach) ; he has visited a hundred 


sensitive 


schools here and many abroad; and 
instead of relying on administrators 
and official publications, he has gone 
with open eyes and ears into the 
classroom to see what really hap- 
pens. A journalist and editor, he is 
observant, shrewd, witty, literate, 
sophisticated and _ suspicious of 
dogma. The result is a book that 
is interesting and rewarding through- 
out, for the teacher, the “educator” 
and the public. 

In organizing so much material, 
Mayer encounters difficult problems 
and solves most of them. The first 
third of the book is a historical sur- 
vey of universal compulsory educa- 
tion, with a rapid yet clear analysis 
of some of its theoreticians. This 
section is one of the best things | 
have read on the subject, but for the 
general reader it probably should be 
supplemented by, say, Paul Wood- 
ring’s Let’s Talk Sense About Our 
Schools and One Fourth of a 
Nation. 

The rest of the book moves 
through the grades from primary 
through high school, with alternat- 
ing chapters on subject-areas— 


literature, mathematics, foreign 
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languages and social studies. For 
some reason, in spite of many fine 
comments along the way, Mayer does 
not include an organized section on 
the teaching of science. And on the 
place of the fine and mechanical arts 
in the curriculum he is skimpy and 
unsatisfactory. The book ends with 
excellent chapters on tests, tech- 
nology (gadgets) and teacher train- 
ing. 

Together with general discussion, 
there are dozens of vignettes of 
actual. classes. Unfortunately, though 
they are always interesting, they are 
not always apposite. Of course, a 
shrewd observation of a classroom 
illustrates many problems and prin- 
ciples, but some of these sketches 
are merely changes of pace, relevant 
only to education in the main. They 
remind me of the newsreels that 
John Dos Passos interlards among 
the pages of U.S.A., lively but ran- 
dom. What is more, though Mayer 
understands very well what is going 
on and detects immediately — the 
difference between good and _ bad 
teaching, he sometimes presents his 
sketches so elliptically, with such 
dead-pan irony, that the ordinary 
reader may mistake his intention. 

The author is sure that there is 
no magical substitute for good teach- 
ing, and he is equally sure that good 
‘oreat”) teachers are artists for 
whom rules or techniques exist only 
to be departed from. (Incidentally, 
he does not seem to realize how hard 
it is for the colleagues of a great 
teacher to live with him, and some- 
times to clean up after him.) 

“There is no teacher-proof meth- 
od,” says Mayer. Yet he does not sug- 
gest despair. “Excellence cannot be 
produced in the high schools any 
more than sanctity in the theological 
schools. In another sense, however, 


(or ‘ 





society must ask the impossible of 
teachers. ‘The pupil who is never re- 
quired to do what he cannot do,’ 
John Stuart Mill once wrote, ‘never 
does what he can do.’ The statement 
holds true for the teacher as well as 
the pupil. In the effort to do their 
work better than they think they can, 
people and 
excellence is nothing more than the 


acquire competence; 


most precious by-product in the 
large-scale production of compe- 
tence.” 


This is Mayer’s conclusion, but 
there are many other wise and ac- 
curate observations along the way. 
He shows convincingly—to anyone 
not already in Admiral Hyman 
Rickover’s camp—that in many ways 
American schools are superior to 
those of England and France. Our 
language 
(although generally inferior to that 


teaching is as _ good, 
of Scandinavian schools), our math- 
ematics is superior—or becoming so. 
Our teaching of literature is inferior. 
These comparisons with French and 
English education should do much 
to destroy the facile generalizations 
of doctrinaire supporters or at- 
tackers of American schools. 
Mayer has no particular hostility 
toward, or faith in, gadgets: He 
is dubious of both teaching ma- 
chines and television, and interested 
in “team-teaching’—a group of 
teachers and apprentices and assist- 
ants under the direction of a “master 
teacher.” Of 
though he is skeptical rather than 
“Teacher 
training must become intellectually 


teachers’ colleges, 


antagonistic, he says, 


respectable before teachers as a 


group receive community respect.” 
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Of American schools as a whole, 
Mayer thinks we do a good job in 
the primary grades and a fairly good 
job in the high school. On the junior 
high school level he is devastating, 
vitriolic—and convincing. He sees 
steady improvement in our teach- 
ing of languages, science and math- 
ematics; but of the study of history, 
geography, and social 
problems he presents a distressing 
picture. About literature: “Humanists 
must somehow face the fact that 
nothing keeps literature at the center 
of the secondary program today ex- 


economics 





cept social class pressure and the 
inadequacy of teaching methods jy 
mathematics and science. . . . Nobody 
is yet scared enough to do anything” 
Finally, among many more topics, 
Mayer’s righteous scorn for Ameri. 
can textbooks, their authors and 
especially their publishers, stands out 
impressively, 

In so huge a project the author 
has inevitably made slips of fact, 
style and judgment. But more than 
any other recent book on education, 
it deserves wide reading and dis. 
cussion. 





The American Paradox 


Excellence. 
By John W. Gardner. 
Harper’s. 171 pp. $3.95. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, John Gardner 
believes, is suffering from a grave 
defect. It fails to encourage high 
achievement, and where excellence 
exists, it fails to give due recognition. 
As a result, America is in danger of 
being outstripped and overwhelmed 
by rivals with a better developed 
sense of the need for excellence. 

How did we get into such a pre- 
dicament? Have we not built up a 
which 
merit alone counts? It is axiomatic 
for Gardner that there can be no 
striving for “excellence,” for high 
individual 
systems based upon hereditary privi- 


social system in individual 


achievement, in social 
lege. In such societies, every in- 
dividual’s position in life is deter- 
mined solely by his birth, regardless 
of his ability. 

But in a democracy, the accident 
of birth is no handicap. The road is 
open for all talents. Yet, according 
to the author, too many Americans 
are content to earn a living with as 
little effort as possible; too few 
aspire to high achievement. 
finds the root of the 
paradox in an internal contradiction 
which characterizes American cul- 
ture. The typical American, he says, 


Gardner 
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holds two convictions with equal 
fervor: “All men are equal,” and “let 
the best man win.” Yet, strangely 
enough, “the idea that the two views 
might often conflict doesn’t occur to 
him. His sentiments are those of the 
Irishman who cried, ‘I’m as good as 
you are, and a great deal better 
too!’ ” 

America’s “equalitarianism,” Gard- 
ner continues, reduces the possible 
social benefits of competitive striving 
for excellence. Thus, American s0- 
ciety creates “elaborate institutional 
defenses to diminish the emphasis 
upon performance as a determinant 
of status.” There are such defenses in 
the labor unions, in the business com- 
munity, in the civil service, in edu- 
cation. Our egalitarian society is $0 
solicitous of every individual that 
there is no incentive for the highly 
talented. 

Gardner is no advocate of “rugged 
individualism” and unmitigated com- 
petition; he is not opposed to the 
features of American 
democracy. But he argues that a way 
must be found to make “individuals 
at many levels of ability accept the 
need for high standards of per 
formance and strive to achieve those 


protective 
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gandards within the limits possible 
for them.” 

Specifically, the educational sys- 
tem ought to recognize the highly 
gifted, and, at the same time, provide 
meaningful goals to the less gifted. 
If everybody competes in the arena 
of higher education, the majority 
must remain frustrated. Hence, so- 
ciety must find a way to grant recog- 
nition to all individuals who give 
their best in their field, instead of 
tying status to college degrees. 

This is excellent advice indeed, 
The problem raised by the author 
(who is president of the Carnegie 
Corporation and of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching) is of the highest im- 
portance, and his mellow and well- 
balanced discussion is thought-pro- 
voking. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that Gardner’s argument about ex- 
cellence is not free from confusion. 

To begin with, the problem is 
treated primarily as a matter of rank- 
ing individuals along a scale. Actual- 
ly, however, one of the problem’s es- 
sential aspects has nothing to do with 
the ranking of individuals. Gardner 
tightly urges each individual to 
accept high standards in his own 
work, but this is something quite dif- 
ferent from trying to excel others. 
One may judge oneself by intrinsical- 
ly high standards, whether or not 
competition for differential rewards 
is encouraged by society. 
In fact, attention to 
standards of excellence is apt to lead 
to beneficial results precisely where 
competition is inhibited and the out- 
ward criterion of success does not 
get mixed up with the inward cri- 
terion of craftsmanship. For sheer 
excellence of individual production 
incrafts and arts, the modern demo- 
cratic cultures cannot hold a candle 
'o traditional and caste-bound ages 
and cultures, e.g., Europe in the 
Middle Ages, peasant cultures, Japan. 
Indeed, Gardner’s bleak picture of 
Social systems based on_ hereditary 
privilese seems to me badly over- 
drawn. In several such systems, in- 
duding medieval and early modern 


intrinsic 
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Europe, competition was lively on all 
social levels; the Church and expand- 
ing urban life afforded many chan- 
nels for upward mobility, and in- 
dividual ability was a highly im- 
portant determinant of status, Few 
cultures were less stagnant and more 
dynamic than Western and Central 
Europe from the llth to the 18th 
century, hereditary privilege notwith- 
standing. 

The predicament of our 
democracy seems to me overstated 
as well. The American attitude to- 
ward equality and competition is 
far less irrational than Gardner’s 
paradox would suggest. American 
democracy characteristically encour- 
ages those forms of competition 
which do not conflict with its concept 
of equality, and is quite tolerant of 
the inequalities resulting from the 
approved forms of competition. 

There is, for example, compara- 
tively little jealousy of material 
wealth in America; the fact that some 
people make a lot of money does not 
seem to most Americans to contradict 
the principle that all men are equal. 
The various devices serving to miti- 
gate the rigors of economic competi- 
tion noted by Gardner do not seem 
to me to reflect any egalitarian ethos. 
They were not created by apostles of 
the intrinsic equality of all men but 
by groups of people who banded to- 
gether to look after their own in- 
terests, 

There is a pervasive egalitarianism 
in American culture, but its mani- 
festations lie elsewhere. American 
egalitarianism is not concerned with 
inhibiting competition for differential 
rewards but with regulating the con- 
ditions and consequences of that com- 
petition. The point is not that there 
should be no prominent people but 
that in certain important respects the 
prominent should not count for more 
than the others. Equality, in this 
sense, means equal dignity. 

American life is full of mechanisms 
for separating winners from losers. 
Most of these devices, whether in the 
field of business, entertainment or 
politics, operate by popular favor. 


own 


The many, who cannot be winners 
themselves, participate with zest in 
picking the winners. The success of 
the few depends on the favor of the 
many, expressed in quantitative 
terms. Occasionally, as in athletic 
competition, the achievements them- 
selves are directly measurable. 

In any case, success in America 
bears a quantitative tag: It bespeaks 
a relative, positional difference be- 
tween winner and loser, rather than 
some qualitative, intrinsic superi- 
ority. Pre-eminence can be bestowed 
on the former basis, but not on the 
latter. 

No absurdity, no pursuit of ir- 
reconcilable goals is involved in this 
fusion of egalitarianism and com- 
petitiveness, Yet the American re- 
fusal to look up to anybody does 
seem to inhibit the quest for excel- 
lence defined in terms of intrinsic 
standards independent of competi- 
tion. To acquire such standards and 
live up to them, one must have a 
reverent attitude toward masters, 
both one’s own teachers and the 
great masters who are universal 
models of excellence. This reverence 
is difficult to achieve in a culture 
which insists on placing every in- 
dividual on the same level even while 
bestowing pre-eminence upon some 
for their prowess in achieving some 
quantitative distinction. 

Gardner’s book has the merit of 
raising the problem of excellence as 
a matter of intrinsic standards, But 
it seems to me that he confuses the 
issue by defining it in terms of a 
deficiency in competitive motiva- 
tions among Americans, 










‘‘How WILL THE PRESIDENT prove to 
Khrushchev our strength and deter- 
mination—if these indeed exist or can 
be summoned into being? Never, cer- 
tainly, by words, however brave or loud. 
Khrushchev judges men by their acts; 
he scorns their words. In every experi- 
ment so far made, he has uncovered be- 
neath the words, confusion, floundering, 
withdrawal, retreat. By the evidence, 
why should he suppose that he cannot 
advance with as lit- 
tle serious risk in 
Berlin as in Laos 
or Cuba?” 

















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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150 E.35 St., NewYork 
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On STAGE 





By Morris Philipson 


Three Characters in 
Search of a Fountain 


Red Eye of Love. By Arnold Weinstein. 
Staged by John Wulp; presented by Sam 
Cohn and John Wulp. At the Living 
Theater. 


OCIAL CRITICS and other im- 
S aginative writers have tried to 
of art 
a contemporary “image of man.” In 
his first produced play, a comedy 
called Red Eye of Love, Arnold 
Weinstein, 
tribution to their raw material. Here 


derive from various works 


a poet, offers his con- 
the image for a human life appears 
to be a sequence of nightclub rou- 
tines, a program of comic “revue” 
sketches. If “all the world’s a stage,” 
Weinstein 
tragedy that’s being performed on 


seems to say, it is not 
it, but a chain of pyrotechnical jokes 
that illuminate the darkness. 

Red Eye is a pleasantly acted, 
clownish amusement, written with in- 
telligence as well as the desire to 
entertain: it is “spectacle” in the 
sense that it delights the eyes and 
ears as well as the mind. The “snap- 
py” dramatic form sometimes has 
the awkwardness of home movies, and 
the simple sets are no more obtrusive 
than the minimum necessary props 
of a vaudeville stage. But there is 
more than ordinary wit expressed in 
the costumes (e.g., a butcher’s jacket 
metamorphosed into a frock coat), 
and in the music and visual puns. 

Weinstein’s farcical love-triangle 
follows three characters through a 
period of years, from the 1920s, the 
depression and recent wars, to the 
present. There is Mr. O. O. Martinas, 
an unlettered businessman, bent on 
making a fortune in his department 


store exclusively devoted to varieties 





Morris PHILIPSON, our guest theater 
critic, is editor of Vintage Books. 
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of meat. He has a passion for bom- 
bastic poetry and a girl named Selma 
Chargesse. There is a young ac- 
countant named Wilmer Flange, who 
has a similar passion for Miss 
Chargesse, outweighed only slightly 
by his passion to discover “the key 
to the Universe.” Selma’s passions 
are divided among Flange’s attrac- 
tiveness, Martinas’ supply of food 
and escape into the movies. 

Flange begins with the idea that 
his profession—bookkeeping—is “the 
key to the Universe.” Most of the 
subsequent action is concerned with 
his various investments of hope in 
discovering “the key” by creating 
dolls, playing 
Claus, writing military history, study- 


and selling Santa 
ing musicology, becoming a partner 
with Martinas in the meat business 
and, lastly, in escaping to live “far 
away among the Navajos.” 

Selma lives first with one man 
and then the other; when all three 
decide to start a new life together, 
Martinas proposes to give up the 
meat business and go in for fish. 
If human life requires such am- 
bitious dreams as discovering “the 
key to the Universe,” there is no 
escaping necessity for a Martinas. 

All this is presented with good 
spirits and slapstick hilarity, Funny 
not by virtue of humorous situations 
but because of its wit, the play’s 
special vigor derives from the au- 
refusal to 
serious subject matter (the search 


thor’s irreverent treat 
for meaning, and the accommoda- 
tion to necessity) in a solemn man- 
ner. Weinstein is a scoffer: he lam- 
poons a hundred objects of criticism. 
But the clear-cut structure of in- 
cidents has one purpose: to satirize 
the conventional ways that human 






beings have for whistling past th 
graveyard. 

Most of all, Red Eye of Low 
spoofs the sober-somber stories of 
conscientious young men seeking 
eternal salvation. The paro:ly of try. 
ing to find “the key to the Universe” 
through creativity — expressed by 
Flange’s attempt to create dolls that 
will grow sick and die—is cold. 
blooded ridicule, but not bitter or 
vicious. The spoofing of all thos 
D. H. Lawrence-type novels that end 
with escaping worldly ills by going 
to live “far away among the 
Navajos” is unrelenting. but als 
poignant in the way a zany Man 
Brothers routine is often touching, 

This kind of Jewish humor finds 
extensive expression in the repartee 
of Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
and the cartoon characters of Jule 
Feiffer. It is that peculiar self-con- 
scious lack of confidence in one’s 
cliché ideals that enables one to 
make fun of them gently because of 
the resignation in the attitude that 
asks: What good would it do to 
make fun of them brutally? There 
may be no better solution available. 
but at least there can be fun in the 
way one registers a complaint, 

Many of the scenes are extended 
anecdotes having the structure of 


jokes. and so does the play as 4 





whole. It has the form of the episodic 
story about a man who drops every- 
thing to find an answer to the ques 
tion, “What is life?” He goes from 
philosopher to philosopher. until he 
ends up in the presence of an ancien! 
Jewish wise man, who tells him, “Life 
is a fountain.” The man_ becomes 
irate and shouts, “You mean to sa¥ 
I’ve gone to all this trouble only to 
have you tell me that ‘Life is 4 
And the wise man 
answers, “So it isn’t a fountain.” 
The author of Red Eye of Love 
had the discretion not to spell out 
the punch-line of the play as a whole. 
But it is inherent in the form of the 


fountain’ ?” 








comedy. After all of Wilmer Flange’ 
attempts to find “the key to the Uni 
verse,” the audience is left feeling: 


“Who said it was locked?” 
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DEMOCRACY 


Though his question was not addressed to 
me, may I take the liberty of trying to clear 
up Carl Landauer’s “puzzlement” (“Dear Edi- 
tor,” June 19) as to the distinction between a 
republic and a democracy. This distinction, 
which defies many well-informed people and 
js not cleared up by consulting dictionaries, 
seems to stem in America from the Federalist 
Papers. In the famous No. 10, Madison writes: 
“4 pure democracy, by which I mean a society 
consisting of a small number of citizens, who 
assemble and administer the government in 
person, can admit of no cure for the mischiefs 
of faction. . . A republic, by which I mean a 
government in which the scheme of representa- 
tion takes place, opens a different prospect 
and promises the cure for which we are seek- 
ing... The two great points of difference be- 
tween a democracy and a republic are: first, 
the delegation of the government in the latter, 
to a small number of citizens elected by the 
rest; secondly, the greater number of citizens 
and greater sphere of country over which the 
latter may be extended.” 

It is clear from these lucid definitions (which 
distinguish exactly two closely related words) 
that neither Andrew Jackson nor the enactment 
of the 14th and 15th Amendments, mentioned 
by Landauer, have anything to do with the 
matter and have not, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, transformed our Federal Republic 
into a direct democracy, in Madison’s sense of 
the term. 


Waltham, Mass. Mitton Hinpus 


I would like to answer Carl Landauer’s query. 
First, let me state that I am not a member 
of the John Birch Society and therefore I am 
in no position to speak for that organization. 
I address myself solely to the meaning of the 
phrase, “The United States is a republic, not 
a democracy.” 

The meaning can be traced to the semantics 
of the era in which this country was born. 
In those days the term “democracy” was a 
synonym for mobocracy; it was associated with 
the mob disorders of the French Revolution. 
It meant the “unthinking” rule of the rabble. 
Perhaps the best source for this meaning is 
Madison’s Federalist Paper No. 10. In days 
past American students were brought up on 
this interpretation of our Constitution. How- 
ever, the original meaning has been relegated 
Into the limbo of history by those opposed to 
the original concepts of our Constitution. 

Today, many think of Jefferson as the “Fa- 
ther of our Democracy.” Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. I have never been able 
to locate any quotation in which he referred 
to this country as a democracy. He did not even 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


belong to the Democratic party, under that 
name. He founded it as the Republican party. 
It wasn’t until after he passed from its councils 
that the party assumed its present name. 

Landauer refers to our “essentially equal 
suffrage combined with dependence of the Gov- 
ernment on the will of the governed and a 
reasonably effective bill of rights.” He then asks, 
“Is not a state with these institutions a dem- 
ocracy ?” 

The answer is no. Democracy is majority rule. 
This has been popularized into rule of the 
people, will of the governed and many similar 
phrases. However, our Government was de- 
signed as one of limited powers. The Constitu- 
tion itself, and particularly its Bill of Rights, 
were limitations on the powers of the majority. 
The people were prohibited by the Bill of 
Rights from governing certain actions of the 
populace. Actually, the Bill of Rights as it was 
written and originally understood was anti- 
democratic. These original amendments were 
limitations on mob rule. Certain unalienable 
rights were held to be beyond the rule or 
limitations of demagogues and easily aroused 
majorities. 

We have, of course, strayed a long way from 
the high ideals of our forefathers and very 
little of it has been done by Constitutional 
Amendments. History has shown that dictators, 
monarchs and constitutions are no protection 
for any considerable time against the popular 
fallacies of potent majorities. No form of gov- 
ernment can long last unless it bows to the 
popular concepts of its age. When slavery was 
accepted by the great majority, even among 
the Negroes themselves, it was the law of the 
land. When the majority no longer accepts an 
institution, it soon disappears. And so it has 
been with our Republic. We were not wise 
enough to keep it. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. Percy L. Greaves, Jr. 
Carl Landauer replies: 

Percy L. Greaves Jr.’s statement of his reasons 
for not applying the term “democracy” to the 
United States is enlightening and constructive. 
Although I disagree with some parts of his 
political philosophy, I agree that the Bill of 
Rights is a barrier not only to despotism but 
also to mob rule; yet since I do not regard 
democracy as mob rule, this to me is only 
another way of saying that a bill of rights, 
far from being a negation of democracy, is an 
essential part of it. 

If democracy were unlimited majority rule, 
then it could only be based on the assumption 
that the majority is always at least likely to 
be right, but this assumption is refuted by a 
vast amount of historical experience. Democ- 
racy, if so defined, would be little better than 
nonsense. Actually democracy, as we use the 
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CONTINUED 


as we distinguish it from dictator- 
ship even where dictators can win 


term now, 
“elections,” 
that people 
if this can be evalu- 
discussion, and that where such 
free discussion exists, the 
likely to be 
minority. 
Free discussion, however, requires a bill of 
rights. This is not just a convenience for the 
individual, to spare you and me the hazards of 
concentration camps and firing squads, but 
exists also for the good of society, as a device 


is based on a different proposition: 
can learn by experience, 
ated in free 
majority is more 


right in the long run than the 


without which people cannot sensibly rule them- 
selves. 

Whatever else may divide us, I think, on the 
term “democracy” the difference between Greaves 
and myself is hardly more than semantic, be- 
cause it seems that we both agree—though 
perhaps with different emphasis—on majority 
rule based on universal suffrage, 
with and limited by a bill of rights. 

It would now be an excellent thing if we 
could hear from the John Birch Society: What 
are its reasons for not wanting to call the 
United States a democracy? Is it that the John 
Birchers, like Greaves, wish to uphold the Bill 
of Rights and regard it as anti-democratic, or 
are there 


combined 


other reasons which may give the 
of language a substantive rather 
than a semantic significance? 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


ALSO cultural and social activi- 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND 


Tuesday LECTURES 


June 27 Norman Jacobs 


Editorial Director, Tut New LEADER 


“Future of the Cold War’ 


July 11 Peter Ritner 
Author, The Death of Africa 
“Upheaval in Africa” 


July 18 A. H. Raskin 
Labor Specialist, The New York Times 
“The Impact of Automation” 


July 25 Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Professor, The Russian Institute, Columbia University 


“The Sino-Soviet Orbit 
and American Policy” 


August 1 Louis E. Lomax 
Author, The Reluctant African 


“The Unpredictable Negro” 


August 8 Alan Schneider 
Director, Krapp’s Last Tape and other plays 


“Broadway in Transition” 


August 22 


Professor of Sociology, New York University, 
New School for Social Research 


Ernest Van Den Haag 


“Prostitution: Causes and Effects’’ 


August 29 
Attorney; editor, The World of Law 


Ephraim London 


“Dissent in the Supreme Court” 





CONCERT SERIES—1961 


Thursday CONCERTS 


June 29 Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 


Violin and Piano 


July 6 “Broadway Echoes" 
Capsules of Popular Musicals 


July 13 
Pocono Ballet Company 


Dance Recital 


August 31 Martha Schlamme 
Classical Folk Singer 


September 8 Lorin Hollander 


Piano 


September 14 Charles Libove 


Violin 
2 


Other concerts and lectures to be announced later. Schedule 
subject to change. 


These concerts and lectures are regular features at Tamiment- 
in-the-Poconos as part of its educational and cultural program. 





For information and rates, write: 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
New York Office: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. AL-5-7333 
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